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Autumn  With  the  Poets 


C.  A.  Neaky,  '44 

Ever  since  some  starry-eyed  rhymer  first  observed  that  the  gap  between 
summer  and  winter  was  occupied  by  the  season  called  autumn,  there  have 
been  two  schools  of  poetic  thought  upon  the  subject.  One  group  identifies 
this  time  of  year  with  melancholy — a  sort  of  prelude  to  bare  winter,  rather 
than  an  epilogue  to  lush  summer.  The  other  regards  it  as  a  time  of  mild, 
golden-harvest  beauty. 

Our  investigation  of  the  adherents  of  each  will  begin  with  Shakespeare, 
the  Great  Elizabethan.     What  did  he  think  of  autumn? 

"That  time  of  year 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruined  choirs  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang." 

Thus  sadly  opines  the  Bard  of  Avon. 

Skipping  an  era  of  lyric  springtime,  we  arrive  at  Shelley.  Shelley,  gusty, 
blown  by  winds  of  passion,  himself  so  like  autumn,  gives  a  vivid  picture: 

"...  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing 
Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence  stricken  multitudes." 

So  Shelley  speaks,  in  a  "deep  autumnal  tone,  sweet  though  in  sadness." 

Now  for  an  interesting  comparison  of  the  contemporary  Romantics,  Hood 
and  Keats.  The  title  of  both  poems  is  "Ode  to  Autumn"  but  how  different 
the  treatment!     The  first  is  by  Thomas  Hood: 

"I  saw  old  Autumn  in  the  misty  morn 
Stand  shadowless  like  Silence — 
Alone,  alone. 
Upon  a  mossy  stone. 

She  sits  and  reckons  up  the  dead  and  gone, 
With  the  last  leaves  for  a  love-rosary 
Whilst  all  the  withered  world  looks  drearily." 
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And  Keats: 

"Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness, 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 
....  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 
Or  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fume  of  poppies." 

Welcome  relief!  We  have  found  the  champion  of  Fall  beauty  in  Keats, 
the  optimist;  yet  except  for  various  drinking-song  types,  such  as  Constable's 
"Old  October,"  grateful  for  the  returned  days  of  the  hearth  and  the  bowl, 
poetry  lapses  once  more  into  the  desolate  strain.  Notice  it  in  the  esthetic 
Arthur  Symons'  translation  from  the  French: 

"When  a  sighing  begins. 
In  the  violins 
Of  the  autumn-song. 
My  heart  is  drowned 
In  the  slow  sound 
Languorous  and  long." 

But  the  day  of  the  embryonic  American  poet  has  come.  To  him  we  may 
turn  for  an  abatement  of  gloom.  One  of  the  really  lovely  thing?  Whittier  has 
written  is  on  this  theme: 

"From  gold  to  gray 

Our  mild  sweet  day 
Of  Indian  Summer  fades  too  son; 

But  tenderly 

Across  the  sea 
Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunter's  moon." 

The  sentiment  of  the  modern  American  poet  is  represented  by  the  Cana- 
dian, Bliss  Carmen,  in  "The  Vagabond  Song": 

"There  is  something  in  the  autumn  which  is  native  to  my  blood — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme, 

With  the  yellow,  and  the  purple,  and  the  crimson  keeping  time." 

Such  is  poetic  opinion  on  autumn,  to  dote.  It  does  not  suffer  the  triteness 
of  the  theme  overworked — there  is  still  much  that  can  be  added  of  our  incom- 
parable American  season. 
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Growing  —  Growing  —  Gone 


By  Eileen  Sutheri.axh,  '44 


Lennie  was  my  first  love.  She  was  little  and  dark  and  I  thought  her  very 
pretty.  So  did  every  other  boy  in  town.  They  all  wanted  to  be  called 
"Lennie's  fellow."  But  I  was  the  lucky  one,  for  a  while.  Until  the  oldest 
Bronson  boy  gave  her  his  ring,  Lennie  loved  me  best.  As  for  me,  1  felt  that 
my  girl  was  very  special.  I  loved  her  eyes;  they  were  so  shiny  that  I  could 
see  me  there,  like  in  a  mirror.  She  wore  bows  in  her  hair  and  1  found  plenty 
of  her  beaus  in  mine.  Most  of  all,  I  think,  1  loved  her  kitten.  Whisk.  We  used 
to  sit  on  the  steps  of  her  big,  white  house  with  Whisk  squeezed  between  us, 
dreaming  of  the  fat  fish  he  might  have  caught.  We  talked  about  ever  so 
many  things  but  'specially  about  Us. 

On  one  of  those  talking  days  1  asked  her  to  wear  my  Indian  ring.  O! 
course  it  was  supposed  to  mean  Friendship  but  1  hoped  she  knew  that  I  meant 
1  was  hers  for  keeps.  Lennie  seemed  surprised  when  it  fitted  her  finger  per- 
fectly. 1  knew  it  would.  Hadn't  I  teased  her  into  trying  cigar  bands  on  her 
finger  so  I  could  tell  what  size  to  make  the  ring?  Some  girls  only  pretend 
they're  surprised,  to  make  us  fellows  think  we're  great.  Lennie  seemed  to 
mean  it,  though,  or  maybe  I  only  wished  it.  I  had  thought  she  meant  it,  too, 
when  she'd  said  that  someday  we'd  be  married  and  have  babies,  and  kittens, 
in  our  own  white  house.  1  guess  1  was  wrong  because  she  won't  ever  keep 
house  for  me,  now. 

Yesterday  Tommy  Bronson  gave  her  his  ring;  it's  bigger  than  mine  but 
not  half  as  pretty.  When  Lennie  gave  back  my  ring  to-day,  I  didn't  let  her 
know  1  cared.  And  1  don't,  really,  'cause  a  fellow  in  the  sixth  grade  in  school 
has  no  time  for  girls,  anyway. 
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The  Crowd  Meets  At  Bill's 


Cecile  Mills,  43 

This  business  of  running  a  coke  place  for  the  college  crowd  is  pretty  good 
and  the  profits  don't  always  come  in  dough.  Now  don't  get  me  wrong.  I'm 
no  softy  that's  in  the  racket  for  my  health  or  just  for  fun,  or  anything.  The 
place  pays  off  all  right,  and  as  I  said,  with  some  other  kind  of  profit  on  the 
side.  If  it  was  just  the  money  I  was  looking  for  1  wouldn't  be  here.  I'd  be 
out  at  Belmont  with  my  brother  taking  bets  for  a  good  haul.  But  knowing  a 
guy  like  Professor  Bixby  has  it  all  over  just  making  dough.  Why,  even  the 
way  Bixby  says  "Hi-Bill"  makes  me  feel  like  money  in  the  pocket.  And  when 
1  remember  how  it  used  to  be  .  .  .  Well,  I  guess  I  better  start  right  back  where 
things  began  last  fall.  You'll  know  better  what  I  mean  when  you  know  all 
about  Professor  Bixby  and  the  rest. 

The  summer  had  been  pretty  slow  the  way  it  always  is  when  the  college 
closes.  1  kid  myself  into  thinking  how  swell  and  peaceful  it  is  with  no  scream- 
ing females  around  pestering  me,  but  I'm  generally  pretty  glad  when  Sep- 
tember comes  and  the  old  racket  is  back.  It  comes  all  of  a  sudden  and  tears 
right  through  to  June  and,  believe  me,  pal,  plenty  happens. 

1  never  got  out  of  high  school  and  1  knocked  around  plenty  before  1  settled 
down  here  ten  years  ago  but  if  some  guy  came  in  here  and  asked  me  where 
I'd  been  all  my  life  I'd  tell  him,  "Buddy,  I  been  in  college."  And  you  can 
quote  me  too.  Why,  I  learned  more  running  this  place  than  half  those  pro- 
fessor guys,  except  Mr.  Bixby,  will  ever  know.  I  almost  found  out  what  makes 
these  girls  tick  in  those  ten  years,  plus  a  little  algebra  and  history,  and  say 
...  do  YOU  know  how  to  plan  a  budget  on  fifty  bucks  a  week?  You  bet 
you  don't.     But  I  do. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  first  week  back  1  overhear  four  of  these  college  girls 
talking  over  their  cokes.  It  seems  like  they're  pretty  sore  about  something. 
One  of  them  says, 

"Ah,  me.  Back  again  to  the  happy,  carefree  days — the  golden  period  of 
our  young  lives.  Blah  and  blah  and  etc."  That  was  the  redhead.  Then 
the  blonde  says, 

"Yessiree — nothing  like  it.  Happy  days  are  here  again — that  is,  if  you 
can  overlook  a  few  minor  details  like  homework,  exams  and  that  new  prof. 
Egad  that  we  should  live  so  long." 

"It  isn't  his  face  so  much — it's  those  shirts,  and  those  ties,  and  that  suit." 

"AND  that  voice!  Sooooo  charming  and  dull  and  grim.  Just  like  those 
scholarly  lectures  we  all  dote  on."  That  was  the  brunette  She  was  plenty 
disgusted,  I  could  see  that. 
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"Gee,  when  I  think  of  Mr.  Cahill  and  how  he  was,  and  then  I  have  to  look 
at  this  drip  I  could  foam  at  the  mouth," 

"And  it  isn't  only  the  social  angle,  it's  the  practical  angle.  How  in  heaven 
are  we  supposed  to  pass  a  course  that  has  about  as  much  human  interest  in 
it  as  the  guy  that  changes  dimes  in  the  subway.     It's  too  much  to  expect." 

That's  all  I  heard  then.  Someone  asked  for  one  of  those  "small  ice,  no 
cokes,"  about  then  and  I  had  to  laugh  at  the  big  joke.  You  know  how  it  is- 
good  business  and  all  that  blarney. 

The  next  thing  I  hear  about  this  guy  with  the  sourpuss  is  about  two  weeks 
later.  This  time  about  six  girls  troop  in  with  the  oldest  prof  in  the  school  in 
tow  and  they  sit  him  at  the  counter.  They  order  one  banana  split.  This  guy 
has  never  had  a  split  so  they  decided  that  he  hadn't  lived  yet  and  they're 
helping  him  out. 

Now,  there's  a  custom  in  that  college  that  has  it  so  a  prof  never  comes 
into  my  place  unless  he's  asked  there  by  some  students.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  a  sign  that  you  were  pretty  all  right  if  they  brought  you.  Some  of  those 
professors  were  in  two  or  three  times  a  week  getting  cokes  and  fudge  cakes 
and  a  high  old  time.  But  this  old  guy  wasn't  in  much  so  I  sort  of  thought 
maybe  there  was  something  in  the  wind. 

Sure  enough.  Pretty  soon  I  hear  one  of  them  pumping  this  prof  about 
Bixby,  the  new  man  on  the  faculty  that  they  all  hate. 

"How  does  Professor  Bixby  like  the  college,  Mr.  Alden?" 

"The  college?  Bixby?  Oh,  all  right  I  guess."  Mr.  Alden  was  busy 
right  then  with  a  hunk  of  the  double  scoop  of  whipped  cream,  but  I  could  have 
told  those  girls  that  he  wasn't  doing  any  talking.  Not  then,  anyhow.  I  guess 
from  his  answer  that  he  didn't  like  this  Bixby  too  much  himself.  But  of  course 
he  couldn't  say  anything  much. 

Then  the  blonde  pipes  up:  "We  sort  of  thought  we  might  ask  him  here 
for  a  coke  sometime."     If  they  did  it  was  news  to  me. 

When  he  hears  this  Alden  sits  up  straight  like  and  gets  sort  of  a  frozen 
look  on  his  face  and  stares  right  at  me.  I  got  busy  cleaning  up  some  glasses 
but  I  heard  him  say,  "Well,  now,  I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  such  a 
good  idea — that  is  not  right  yet.  You  see  he's  new  here  and,  well,  maybe  he 
wouldn't  understand.     Perhaps  a  little  later  on  in  the  term  would  be  better  " 

With  which  the  prof  pays  the  bill,  thanks  the  girls  and  goes  out  sort  of  in 
a  hurry.  I  didn't  get  it  and  neither  did  these  girls.  One  of  them  says,  "Well, 
what  do  you  know?     Professor  Alden  flurried.     I  don't  believe  it.    It  isn't .  .  ." 

"What  I  want  to  know  is,  what's  Bixby's  special  disease?  No  one  that  is 
anyone  will  talk  about  him,  and  he's  never  around  the  profs'  room  before 
class — in  fact  he's  practically  a  myth." 
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"You  should  spend  some  time  in  his  class,  dearie,  he's  NO  myth."  That 
was  that  blonde  again.     Gee,  she's  clever. 

Well,  anyway,  they  didn't  get  anything  out  of  Alden.  I  cant  help  but 
like  that  guy  somehow.  He's  no  dope  but  he's  a  victim  with  those  college 
girls. 

What  with  one  thing  and  another  I  managed  to  sort  of  find  out  that  this 
guy  Bixby  was  a  pretty  queer  nut — and  social  poison  in  the  bargain.  From 
what  I  heard  in  the  next  two  weeks  I  figured  why.  For  one  thing  he  gave 
these  poor,  overworked  kids  twice  the  homework  anyone  else  ever  did;  his 
marks  were  nothing  to  write  home  about;  he  never  got  off  the  subject  of  his 
lectures  which  he  gave  in  a  dry,  rasping  dull  voice;  he  tossed  girls  without 
their  homework  out  of  the  room;  he  got  nasty  and  wanted  a  reason  for  every 
time  the  kids  didn't  show  up  at  his  classes;  and  a  smile  on  his  puss  was  as 
rare  as  a  Cohen  on  the  police  force.  And  besides  he  gave  them  exams  every 
single  day.     What  a  guy! 

That's  all  I  heard  for  two  weeks.  No  wonder  it  comes  so  clear  to  me, 
Bixby  this  and  Bixby  that!  I  was  slowly  going  nuts.  If  I  heard  once  that  this 
guy  had  one  shirt  and  two  ties  and  a  suit  that  looked  like  twenty  years  ago. 
I  heard  it  a  thousand  times.  It  got  so  I  was  thinking  of  putting  up  a  sign 
"Nix  on  Bixby"  when  all  of  a  sudden  1  didn't  hear  about  him  anymore.     Why'' 

We  were  all  going  through  the  Fall  Dance  stage  then.  Boys,  clothes, 
flowers  (did  you  know  that  orchids  wilt  in  five  minutes,  so  everyone  is  glad 
when  they  don't  get  them?)  and  cars. 

This  business  of  asking  some  bloke  to  go  to  a  formal  dance  with  you  is 
pretty  complicated.  He's  got  to  have  the  clothes,  the  dough,  the  looks,  and 
he's  got  to  know  how  to  do  a  fandango  besides.  I  wonder  some  times  how 
anyone  at  all  gets  asked. 

There  was  the  blonde  for  one.  Here  she  was  all  but  engaged  to  this 
feller  named  Bob.  She's  nuts  about  him  in  a  big  way  and  all  that,  but  she 
spends  all  her  free  time  figuring  ways  to  get  out  of  going  to  the  dance  with 
him.  There's  this  other  guy  she  goes  out  with  who's  got  the  car,  the  dough 
and  can  dance  it  all  over  Bob  and  so  she  wants  to  go  with  him  It  gets  me. 
Seems  to  me  if  I  were  a  gal  I'd  just  drag  any  guy  I  happened  to  like.  But 
women  are  funny. 

Well,  they  go  along  at  this  speed  for  awhile  just  thinking  about  their  own 
guys  and  maybe  their  best  friends'  guys.  It  all  gets  pretty  strained  and  ex- 
citable and  noisy.  For  one  solid  week  I  was  on  a  diet  of  aspirin  just  from 
the  noise  those  kids  were  making. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  like  something  else  comes  up.  Every  shindig  they 
throw  up  at  the  college  the  faculty  gets  invited  free  of  charge.  They  get  their 
invites  and  show  up  dressed  to  kill  the  night  of  the  dance  and  go  home  happy, 
tired  and  early.     Which  is  a  relief  to  everyone  I  gather.     But  I  guess  the  kids 
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really  like  seeing  those  guys  with  their  hair  down — well — that  is,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Sort  of  friendly  like,  and  there  might  be  a  good  looking  one  or 
two  who  haven't  been  hooked  yet.     But  this  time  things  look  different. 

One  day  the  redhead  says  to  her  crowd  pretty  loud,  "Say,  there  isn't 
any  rule  about  the  faculty  being  asked,  is  there?  I  mean  a  written  one  that 
says  we  have  to." 

Her  crowd  sits  quiet  for  a  minute  and  the  brunette  speaks  up: 

"No — ^I  guess  not.     But  for  heaven's  sake — we  can't  stop  now." 

Then  the  blonde  put  her  two  cents  in  with,  "Of  course  not  and  anyway 
why  not  ask  them?  The  poor  things  don't  get  much  out  of  life.  And  they're 
hot  such  bad  eggs,  anyhow." 

Everyone  sort  of  chimes  in,  the  way  women  do,  with  no's  and  of  course 
not's,  and  sure  they're  good  eggs. 

The  redhead  calms  them  all  down  in  a  minute  and  starts  talking. 

"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute.  You  simply  don't  get  it.  I'm  not  talking 
about  all  the  others  we've  always  been  asking.  That's  understood.  But  have 
you,  my  bright  little  will  o'  the  wisps,  considered  Bixby  as  a  possible  onlooker 
at  our  harmless  revels?"     Then  she  sits  back  and  looks  smug. 

The  others  are  quiet  for  a  second  and  then  the  mousy  one  says  awed 
like,  "Holy  jumpin'  cats." 

The  brunette  looks  like  she's  fainting. 

"Egad!  What  a  thought  to  have.  Bixby.  On  the  sidelines.  Watching 
— always  watching.  In  that  grim  way  with  the  wait-until-I-get-you-tomorrow 
look  in  his  eyes.  Why,  good  night,  we'll  all  feel  like  a  bunch  of  cafe  society 
wastrels  or  something." 

"And  not  only  that,"  says  the  blonde,  "he'll  probably  disapprove  so  much 
that  there  won't  be  any  dance  next  year — or  at  least  it'll  be  over  his  dead 
body." 

"In  that  case  ask  him,  by  all  means,"  put  in  the  mousy  one  and  it  was  a 
minute  before  all  the  things  in  that  crack  got  through  to  them. 

"How  gruesome,"  said  the  blonde  looking  at  her  with  a  growing  admira- 
tion. 

"Maybe  he  wouldn't  accept,"  says  some  gal  across  the  room  at  another 
table. 

Then  they  all  see  what  I  saw  long  ago.  The  whole  place  is  listening  in 
to  this  gang  talking  about  Bixby.  But  it's  all  right  because  it's  mostly  the 
dance  committee  crowd  that's  there. 

"No  such  luck,  pal,"  says  the  blonde,  and  everyone  gets  gloomy  again 

Well,  the  talk  goes  on  and  on.  It  seems  they're  afraid  not  to  ask  him 
for  fear  of  what  the  dean'U  say  to  them;  and  then  they  hate  worse  to  ask  him 
for  fear  he'll  come  and  put  a  damper  on  everything.  And  as  the  blonde  said, 
he'd  come  all  right.  "A  matter  of  duty  and  all  that;  and,  besides,  a  good 
chance  to  observe  what  the  younger  generation  is  doing  these  days  and  then 
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give  them  heck  for  doing  it."  I  haw-hawed  at  that  and  coulda  dropped 
through  the  floor  when  the  blonde  turns  around. 

But  then  she  says  to  me,  "What  do  you  think,  Bill?  Should  we  or  should 
we  not  take  a  chance  and  ask  him?" 

1  got  pretty  flustered  but  I  says  1  think  they  oughta  ask  him  because  it's 
the  smart  thing  to  do  and  maybe  he  wouldn't  come.  They  say  yeah,  they 
guess  that's  right  and  that  ends  it  for  that  day.  But  none  of  us  knew  that  the 
next  day  I'd  find  something  that  would  mess  things  up  more. 

That  night  I  was  scouting  around  in  the  closet  of  the  counter  for  some  old 
papers  to  wrap  the  garbage  in,  when  I  got  a  hold  of  one  that  said  "Hitler 
a  possible  menace,  says  Chamberlain,  but  a  friend  to  us."  You  guessed  it. 
The  paper  was  five  years  old.     That  guy  isn't  anything  possible  these  days. 

Well,  1  started  looking  this  thing  over  for  the  laughs.  A  lot  can  happen  in 
five  years.  1  got  to  the  third  page  and  then  1  see  something  that  catches  my 
eye.  It's  a  small  picture  of  a  guy  with  a  sad  face  and  a  small  story  under- 
neath it.  The  reason  1  look  twice  is  because  I've  heard  this  guy's  name  some- 
where and  for  a  minute  1  think  maybe  it's  a  buddy  of  my  brother's.  Well,  ! 
get  to  the  part  where  he's  sent  up  the  river  for  twenty  years  and  all  at  once 
I  think  where  I  heard  the  name.  For  a  second  my  scalp  tingles  and  my 
stomach  gives  a  record  jump.  I  have  to  read  the  thing  again  to  make  sure 
I'm  not  dreaming.  Then  I  look  at  the  date  of  the  paper.  Five  years  ago, 
all  right. 

"O.K.,  you  dope,"  1  say  to  myself  out  loud.  "He's  still  in  the  clink,  ain't 
he?" 

Then  1  find  another  paper  for  the  garbage  and  put  this  one  on  a  shelf  and 
forget  the  whole  thing  except  for  about  every  five  minutes  when  I  try  to  figure 
the  thing  out. 

The  next  day  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  that  paper  on  the  shelf.  This  time 
1  unwrapped  the  thing  slow,  almost  afraid  to  look.  I  sort  of  hoped  it  wouldn't 
be  there.  But  there  it  was  as  big  as  life.  It  started  me  to  thinking  again  and 
getting  no  place.  Another  hour  of  this  and  I'd  go  batty,  so  I  figured  I'd  speak 
to  that  blonde  when  she  came  in.  Maybe  she'd  help  me  out.  It  probably 
wasn't  the  guy  at  all  just  like  I  thought. 

That  morning  was  about  six  times  longer  than  any  morning  has  a  right 
to  be,  let  me  tell  you.  By  the  time  eleven  o'clock  came,  when  the  crowd  starts 
dribbling  in,  I  was  no  use  to  anyone.  All  morning  I  was  thinking  this  thing 
over,  bawling  myself  out  for  being  a  sap,  then  getting  sore  because  I  was 
thinking  at  all  and  just  getting  worked  up  to  one  darn  good  collapse  unless 
something  happened  and  I  knew  what  the  score  was.     Pretty  quick,  too. 

After  about  a  year  I  spot  the  blonde  coming  in  the  door.  I  almost  shouted 
at  her  before  I  remembered  everyone'd  think  I  was  dotty,  so  I  just  sort  of 
crooked  my  finger  at  her  and  asked  her  to  step  over  to  the  counter,  please. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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Just  A  Little  Boy 

Constance  Theiss,  '42 

Before  I  start  to  tell  you  about  my  idea  of  Provincetown,  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I'm  a  "regular  fellow."  I  know  I'm  just  a  little  boy — seven 
years  old — but  I  dream  about  when  I'll  be  grown  up,  and  what  I'll  do.  I  guess 
I'm  something  like  the  little  boy  in  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poem — 

"When  I  grow  up  to  man's  estate, 

I  shall  be  very  proud  and  great: 

And  tell  the  other  boys  and  girls 

Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys." 
I  hate  to  wash  my  teeth,  and  I  try  to  wet  my  hair  as  much  as  I  can,  so  that 
I  won't  have  all  of  those  brown  curls  on  top  of  my  head.  I  love  to  wear  sneak- 
ers that  are  old  and  full  of  the  sea — you  see,  I  walk  under  the  wharfs  very 
often,  and  sink  in  the  wet  sand,  and  sometimes  when  the  tide  is  high,  I  walk 
in  the  water — shoes  or  no  shoes.  My  mother  always  makes  me  wear  khaki 
shorts  and  striped  basque  shirts.  She  says  she  doesn't  have  to  iron  these 
shirts,  and  that  these  shorts  don't  soil  as  quickly  as  the  others.  No,  I  don't 
thinks  she's  lazy — she  just  knows  that  I'm  a  boy. 

My  mother  and  father  are  both  artists.  That's  why  we  come  to  Provincetwon, 
on  the  very  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  every  summer.  I  often  hear  them  talk  about 
"atmosphere  and  inspiration."  I  don't  quite  undertsand  what  they  mean,  but 
I  know  that  it's  sometimes  awfully  hot  out  here,  and  then  I  perspire  ever  so 
much,  so  maybe  that's  what  they  mean  by  "atmosphere  and  inspiration." 

When  we  go  home  to  Greenwich  Village  in  September,  I  always  have  to 
leave  all  of  my  play  clothes  and  shells,  and  ships  at  the  cottage,  just  so  that 
I  can  help  to  carry  my  parents'  canvasses  home.  I  don't  like  that  very  much, 
because  I  have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  knock  or  scratch  any  part  of  the  frame 
or  painting.  Always  I  get  the  same  warning,  that  if  I  do,  I  won't  be  able  to  eat 
this  winter.  They  (my  mother  and  father)  make  some  remark  that  all  of  the 
big  and  little  carefully  wrapped  squares  are  our  "bread  and  butter  "  They 
also  say  that  I'll  know  what  that  means  when  I  grow  up.  I  know  now,  though. 
I  understand  that  in  these  modern  times,  you  don't  have  to  make  bread  and 
butter  any  more.  You  can  buy  it  at  the  grocery  store.  Oh,  I'm  not  as  much  of 
a  baby  as  my  mother  and  father  probably  think  I  am. 

Nor  am  I  as  queer  as  the  spinsters  and  natives  and  the  tourists  in  Province- 
town  think  I  am.  I  just  love  the  sea,  so  that's  why  I  sit  on  the  old  wharf  in  the 
early  morning  and  all  through  the  day  until  it  starts  to  get  dark.  I  scramble 
into  my  clothes  and  sneak  out  of  the  house  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning,  and 
stand,  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and  watch  the  land  get  dressed  in  its 
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morning  colors.  It's  beautiful.  1  imagine  that  the  sun  and  I  are  the  only  two 
people  awake  in  Provincetown,  and  that  we  are  extra  special  friends.  Of 
course  1  know  that  all  the  fishermen  are  up  and  out  on  the  sea,  getting  their 
morning  catch.  But  1  don't  mind,  because  as  they  come  into  the  harbor 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  I  wave  to  them  from  the  old  wharf,  and 
sometimes  they  respond  by  giving  a  friendly,  soft  "toot"  of  the  boat  horn. 
This  is  never  very  loud,  because  if  it  were,  it  would  wake  up  all  the  sleepy 
people  in  the  houses  in  back  of  me;  and  1  know  that  those  two  old  maids  who 
live  in  the  house  next  to  us  with  the  year  1735  over  their  front  door,  would 
complain  to  my  mother  and  father. 

After  breakfast  I  go  back  to  the  wharf  and  dive  into  the  water.  I  swim 
around  and  dive  to  the  bottom  to  get  more  shells  to  add  to  my  collection.  I 
have  all  kinds  and  colors  of  shells,  and  1  keep  them  in  my  room.  Mother  hates 
to  go  in  to  make  my  bed,  because  she  says  the  room  has  an  undesirable  odor, 
but  1  like  the  fishy  smell. 

Often  when  I'm  swimming,  those  terrible  inquisitive  tourists  walk  down  to 
the  end  of  the  wharf  and  ask  me  all  sorts  of  questions.  I  guess  they  think  I'm 
another  of  the  Portuguese  boys  who  dive  for  pennies  and  nickels  down  at  the 
mam  pier,  and  they  throw  coins  to  me.  I  never  pick  them  up  when  they're  still 
around,  and  they  shout  to  me — 

"There  it  is,  two  feet  in  back  of  you." 

1  pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  they  walk  away,  evidently  disgusted. 
Now,  as  I  told  you  before,  I'm  a  normal  boy  of  seven,  and  I  like  to  shine 
pennies  and  make  them  look  brand  new;  but  I  hate  to  have  people  around  my 
old  wharf  and  hear  them  talking  about  the  view  and  the  town  and  the  boats 
which  are  anchored  in  the  harbor,  as  if  they  knew  everything  about  it.  The 
only  things  they  really  know  are  the  things  they  read  in  the  guide  books,  for 
which  they  have  to  pay  twenty-five  cents.  I  always  remember  where  they 
throw  the  coins,  and  then  I  dive  for  them  and  put  them  in  my  tin  box  which  I 
have  hidden  on  a  post  under  the  wharf.  The  water  never  comes  up  that  high; 
at  least  it  hasn't  since  September,  1857,  according  to  old,  weatherbeaten  Cap- 
tain Little.     I  now  have  $2.67  in  my  little  tin  box. 

I  guess  I  like  my  wharf  best  of  all  when  it's  about  half  past  seven  to  eight 
o'clock  at  night  during  July  and  August.  I  sit  on  the  end  of  the  wharf  and  let 
my  feet  hang  over  the  edge.  I  always  bring  two  apples  with  me  from  the  old 
bent  tree  in  our  front  yard.  Each  time  I  take  a  bite  from  my  own  apple,  which 
I  shine  very  brightly  by  rubbing  it  on  my  clean  shirt,  I  bite  off  a  piece  from 
the  other  apple  (which  has  a  worm  in  it.)  Then  I  throw  it  to  the  gulls  which 
are  on  the  sand  down  below  me,  if  the  tide  is  out.  If  not,  they  strut  around  me, 
very  proudly,  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf.  I  love  to  look  out  and  see  them  stand- 
ing on  the  sand  bar,  painted  black  against  the  rosy  sky.  They  look  very  dark. 
1  can't  understand  that,  because  they  are  always  white  or  gray  when  they're 
around  me.  But,  best  of  all,  I  like  to  just  sit  and  listen  to  the  quietness  when  the 
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little  white  caps  splash  against  the  sand  at  the  edge  of  the  water;  and  then  I 
feel  as  though  the  whole  sky  is  trying  to  pick  me  up  and  carry  me  away  in  its 
waves  of  colors. 

Sometimes  the  whole  ceiling  of  the  earth  is  all  different  shades  of  red — 
a  brilliant  color,  then  salmon,  a  thin  line  of  blue,  and  then  pxjle  pink  that  gets 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  finally  when  1  get  to  the  point  where  the  sky  and  the 
water  meet,  there's  a  semi-circle  of  flaming  fire.  That's  the  sun  sinking  into  the 
ocean  for  the  night.  I  often  wonder  how  God  can  paint  different  colors  on  the 
sky  every  night,  and  make  them  so  perfect  and  beautiful,  when  my  Father  will 
try  for  weeks  to  paint  one  picture,  and  it's  never  like  that  sky  which  I  watch 
when  I  sit  on  the  wharf.  But  I'd  never  tell  Daddy  about  how  good  an  artist  God 
is,  because  mother  says  that  would  make  him  feel  "very  inadequate."  1  won- 
der what  she  means. 

As  the  sun  disappears,  1  notice  the  silver  slivver  of  the  new  moon  rising 
in  the  sky,  and  its  friend,  the  North  Star,  always  follows  very  closely.  Then 
everything  starts  to  turn  a  bluish-gray,  and  sometimes  a  hyacinth  color,  and 
I  know  it's  time  for  a  little  boy  to  go  to  bed. 

Oh,  I  know  that  people  point  at  me  and  say — 

"There's  that  lonesome  little  boy  who  just  sits  and  seems  to  stare  into 
space.  I  wonder  if  he's  queer." 


TRIBUTE 

(N.  T.  B.) 


In  the  white-flowered 

Place  of  His  Heart 

Fragrance  embowered, 
IValks  she  apart. 

Gratefully  treasured 

Shall  the  thought  be: 
Frangrance  unmeasured 

Was  she  to  me. 


C.  A.  Neary.  '+4 
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On  Time 


Agnes  Fennelly,  '45 


Time  was  when  you  had  some  spare  time.  You  used  to  sit  for  minutes  on 
end  just  wishing  for  something  to  do.  You  couldn't  seem  to  fill  the  time  that 
lay  heavy  on  your  hands.  When  you  did  have  anything  to  do,  you  used 
devious  methods  of  delay,  thinking  that  perhaps  by  this  self-enforced  pro- 
crastination you  would  have  some  means  with  which  to  rouse  yourself  out 
of  a  future  period  of  idleness. 

You  wondered  why  your  sister  always  looked  so  harrassed.  She  seemed 
to  be  perpetually  hurried,  and  you  never  saw  her  but  that  she  had  an  armful 
of  books.  Silly,  wasn't  it?  You'd  think  she  didn't  have  all  the  time  she  needed 
to  walk  slowly.  Why,  there  were  still  twenty-four  hours  in  each  day — you 
knew  that.  Everyone  knew  that.  And  yet,  there  she  was,  working  herself 
into  a  stupor.  Why  did  people  act  like  that — so  preoccupied  and  slightly 
dazed?     You  just  couldn't  understand  it. 

Look  at  you  now.  Where  is  your  former  self?  Are  you  beginning  to 
believe  the  words  of  your  elders  who  once  told  you  that  "time  is  the  stuff  life 
is  made  of"?  You  know  now  that  they  didn't  make  enough  of  it.  You  seem 
to  be  on  the  short  end.  You  notice  the  way  in  which  your  sister  looks  at  you. 
She's  remembering  your  laconic  attitude  of  a  few  months  ago.  A  few  months 
ago!  It  was  years  ago.  You  couldn't  change  that  quickly.  Look  down  at 
your  arms — you  can  hardly  find  them  under  those  books.  And  are  you  walk- 
ing slowly?  Oh,  no,  those  days  are  gone  forever.  You're  practically  run 
ning.  You  have  to  get  to  the  library  and  make  up  a  bibliography.  First  you 
think  you  had  better  find  out  what  a  bibliography  is.  And  your  sister  is  still 
smiling  at  you,  tolerantly  but  with  such  superiority.  Now  you  can  understand 
how  she  felt  when  you  told  her  that  time  was  just  one  of  those  things.  You 
know  now  that  it's  all  of  those  things. 

You  don't  understand  what  I've  been  saying?  Well,  you  see,  I've 
changed.      I  go  to  college  now. 
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FROM  THE  MORNING  WATCH 


Within  the  sacred  temple  of  a  God  in-dwelling  so%d, 

Upon  the  sacrificial  slab  enrhrisnied  zvith  baptismal  oil, 

Each  day  is  laid  an  offering 

Of  bread  and  wine  .  .  .  the  sustenance 

Of  daily  living; 

Each  day  awaits  the  final  stroke 

Of  consecrating  steel,  the  words 

Of  daily  dying. 

From  morning  watch,  until  the  night, 
From  matin-hymn  till  vesper-bell  has  rung. 
My  life's  a  Mass,  but  let  it  be 
A  Missa  Cantata  .  .  .  sung. 

S.  M.  B.,  '42 
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"Look  at  All  the  Firefolk" 

Rosemary  Christmann,  '44 

Abby  grunted,  and  flopped  over  on  her  elbow.  She  had  been  asleep 
It  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  she  guessed,  for  there  was  no  one  else  on 
the  float,  and  the  silence  in  back  of  her  proved  that  the  beach  was  deserted. 
She  yawned  and  lay  back,  staring  at  the  clouds  floating  idly  across  the  sky. 

Here  it  was  the  end  of  summer,  and  nearly  time  to  go  back  to  the  city  and 
start  school.  Abby  shuddered.  She'd  been  excited  about  going  to  High 
School  until  she  had  met  Mary  Jane. 

Mary  Jane  was  fourteen  too,  but  she  was  a  Sophomore  at  the  High  Abby 
was  about  to  enter,  and  a  world  of  difference  lay  between  the  two  girls.  Abby 
couldn't  put  her  finger  on  it,  but  she  knew  there  was  a  difference.  Mary  Jane 
was  so  pretty,  with  her  dark  hair  and  darker  eyes.  The  lights  that  danced  in 
those  eyes  fascinated  Abby.  They  reminded  her  of  fireflies,  flitting  across 
a  dark  meadow.     Abby  felt  hopelessly  awkward  in  her  presence. 

And  then  the  boys — they  laughed  and  shouted  in  a  game  of  water  polo 
with  Abby,  but  when  Mary  Jane  appeared  they  became  tongue-tied,  stam- 
mered, and  finally  gathered  in  a  talkative,  boastful  knot  around  her,  while 
her  laughter  rang  out  joyously  and  possessively  above  them. 

When  Abby  talked  to  Mary  Jane  they  talked  Mary  Jane's  way.  Rather, 
Mary  Jane  talked,  Abby  listened.  She  discussed  make  up,  hair-do's,  dances, 
what  'the  girls'  were  doing 

Abby  hated  the  girls,  the  strange,  mysterious  creatures  who  would  in- 
habit the  next  four  years  of  her  life. 

A  splashing  in  the  water  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  looked  up  to  see 
two  flashing  arms  approaching  rapidly.  One  of  them  was  flung  over  the  side 
of  the  float,  and  a  red  head  popped  into  view.     "Hello,"  the  owner  of  it  said 

"Hello "  Abby  stopped.     She  couldn't  call  him  Skinny,  the  way  she 

had  the  summer  before  last.  Time  had  abolished  all  excuse  for  the  nick-name. 
He  stood  on  the  float,  looking  down  at  her.  He  was  wearing  blue  satin  trunks, 
the  color  of  his  eyes,  and  his  red  hair  flamed  above  them. 

"Hello,  Henry,"  she  said,  weakly. 

"The  fellows  call  me  Hank,"  he  told  her  easily,  sitting  down  beside  her 
"Hov/  are  you?" 

"Me?"  Abby  gulped,  "I'm  fine."  She  felt  a  distinct  desire  to  escape.  She 
couldn't  understand  it — she  had  never  felt  that  way  before.  She  started  edg- 
ing toward  the  diving  board. 

"Don't  go  away,"  begged  Hank.  "I  want  to  hear  all  about  you.  It's  a 
long  time  since  I've  seen  you." 

So  Abby  stayed,  and  Hank  told  her  all  about  himself.  How  he  was  a 
Junior  in  High,  and  how  he  was  going  out  for  football  that  fall.     He  talked  on. 
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and  Abby  started  to  enjoy  herself.     But  suddenly  Hank  said,  "Who's  that?" 

Abby  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  beach,  and  the  glow  died  out  of 
her  face.  There  was  a  flash  of  scarlet,  and  someone  hit  the  water  in  a  clean 
dive.     "It's  Mary  Jane,"  she  said. 

They  sat  in  silence,  watching  her  approach.  She  reached  the  float,  and 
Hank  jumped  up  to  help  her. 

"Hank!"  She  tipped  a  pointed  chin  up  at  him,  and  flicked  her  dark,  wet 
lashes.  "I  heard  you  were  back.  How  perlectly  grand  to  see  you.  How 
ore  you?     Hello,  Abby." 

"Hello,"  said  Abby. 

Mary  Jane  established  herself  on  the  diving  board,  and  carried  on  her 
conversation  from  there.     Hank  had  to  move  a  little  closer  to  hear  her. 

By  the  time  the  beach  and  float  were  covered  with  the  regular  afternoon 
crowd,  Abby  had  sunk  back  into  her  state  of  dim  unhappiness.  She  was  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  the  float,  slapping  the  water  with  her  feet  when  a  voice 
near  her  said,  "Gail,  look,  are  you  busy  tonight?" 

She  went  on  hitting  her  feet  against  the  surface.  It  made  a  funny,  spat- 
ting sound.  She  was  suddenly  aware  that  Hank  was  standing  beside  her. 
Abby — Abigail — Gail!     She  turned  a  radiant  face  to  his. 

"There's  a  good  movie,"  he  was  saying,  "and  I  thought  that  afterwards 
we  could  have  a  soda,  and  dance " 

"Oh,  Hank,"  she  cried,  "I'd  love  it!"  And  she  slipped  into  the  water  and 
headed  for  shore. 

Her  thoughts  were  in  a  turmoil.  Hank,  a  Junior,  a  future  football  star, 
had  asked  her,  Abby,  for  a  date.  Abby,  with  her  short  pigtails  (worn  for 
comfort's  sake),  and  faded  blue  bathing  suit.  Asked  Abby,  when  Mary  Jane 
had  smiled  at  him  like  that. 

She  took  the  porch  steps  at  one  bound,  and  started  up  the  stairs.  Her 
mother  called  from  the  kitchen,  "Wear  something  warm,  Abby,  it's  going  to 
be  chilly  tonight." 

Abby  missed  a  step  and  fell  down  three.  Wear!  She  had  nothing  to 
wear!  Rubbing  a  bumped  shin  she  mused.  Her  best  dresses  were  all  hor- 
ribly childish,  and  too  short.  She  picked  herself  up,  and  went  into  her  sister 
Peggy's  room.  Peggy  had  left  that  morning  for  a  week-end  visit,  and  she'd 
been  complaining  at  breakfast  that  the  cleaners  had  shrunk  her  white  pleated 
skirt. 

Abby  said  a  prayer,  opened  the  closet  door,  and  there  it  was.  It  fitted 
beautifully.  With  her  soft  green  sweater  and  her  pearls,  even  Mary  Jane 
would  be  able  to  find  nothing  wrong  with  her. 

Abby  combed  her  pigtails  out  into  a  taffy  colored  fluff.  She  could  see 
the  difference  already.  She  knew  she  would  never  be  like  Mary  Jane,  but 
she  would  definitely  do. 

And  when  she  opened  the  door  for  Hank  at  eight  o'clock,  she  didn't  know 
it,  but  there  were  lights  in  her  eyes  that  looked  like  fireflies  dancing  on  a  dark 
meadow. 
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FAITH 


/  have  not  seen  You  make  the  lepers  clean 
Or  cause  the  dumb  to  speak,  or  deaf  to  hear; 
But  the  blind  soul's  groping  way  made  clear — 
This  I  have  seen. 

I  have  not  known,  watching  a  rose  straight-grown, 
A  miracle,  but  souls  of  man 
Folloiving  questionless  Thy  Sacred  Plan — 
These  I  have  known. 

I  have  not  seen  You  cause  the  blind  to  see, 
Or  deaf  to  hear,  or  dumb  to  speak — btit  by  far, 
The  greater  miracles  of  Grace  there  are 
Suffice  for  me. 

C.  A.  Neary,  '44 
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The  Crowd  Meets  at  Bill's 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

She  waltzes  over  looking  pretty  smart  in  some  sort  of  a  plaid  sweater 
and  asks  what's  up.  Right  away  I  could  have  shot  myself  for  turning  red. 
1  could  feel  the  blood  creepin'  up  into  my  hair  and  I  almost  told  her  nothing 
at  all.     Then  I  got  hold  of  myself  and  picked  up  the  paper. 

"1  found  this  last  night,"  1  said  to  her.  "Do  you  know  this  guy?"  1  hand 
her  the  paper  all  folded  so  just  this  guy's  face  shows. 

1  nearly  dropped  dead  when  she  said,  "Why,  yes.  That  looks  like  Mr. 
Bixby.     Why?" 

I  musta  looked  pretty  done  in  because  she  says  to  me,  "Whatever  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Bill?  It's  Mr.  Bixby,  the  new  prof.  The  one  we  all  despise  . .  ." 

"Yeah,  yeah.  1  know,"  says  1  feeling  pretty  weak  around  the  knees. 
"Ttead  the  story  under  the  picture." 

Well,  she  starts  to  read  and  since  1  know  the  thing  by  heart  1  can  tell, 
what  part  she's  reading.  All  about  how  this  Bixby  was  in  business  with  this 
college  friend  of  his  and  the  firm  folded  and  so  did  the  friend.  They  couldn't 
find  the  partner  so  Bixby  is  put  up  for  grand  larceny  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
and  gets  a  twenty  year  rap.  Bixby  had  left  a  teaching  job  in  some  hick  col- 
lege to  go  into  the  thing  and  some  guy  at  the  trial  says,  "Obviously  the  de- 
fendant was  looking  for  easy  money."  What  with  one  thing  and  another  they 
figured  that  Bixby  was  a  rat  and  bang — up  the  river  for  twenty  years. 

When  she  got  to  the  end  the  blonde  looked  up  at  me  with  a  blank  look 
and  just  said,  "Bill,  Gosh  ..." 

Anyway  right  off  the  bat  she  starts  figuring  things  out. 

"Listen,  Bill,  we've  got  to  be  smart  about  this.  He's  one  of  two  things 
He's  either  an  escaped  convict  or  he  has  a  pardon.  Before  we  start  any 
trouble  we  have  to  make  sure  which  it  is.  If  he  has  a  pardon  everythin's) 
O.K. — if  he  hasn't  things  are  going  to  happen." 

I  could  see  she  was  right.  But  how  can  you  find  out  if  a  guy  has  a  par- 
don or  not  unless  you  ask  him?  I  asked  her  that  and  she  had  an  answer  I 
never  would  have  thought  of  if  I  used  my  noodle  for  the  next  year. 

"Why — I'll  have  to  go  to  the  public  library  and  look  over  the  files  of  this 
paper  for  the  last  five  years.     If  he's  had  a  pardon,  we'll  know  soon  enough." 

What  a  brain! 

She  said  she'd  go  right  then  and  start  doing  it  and  I  told  her  to  let  me 
know  what  she  found  out.  She  promised  to  come  back  the  minute  anything 
turned  up. 

Time  stood  still  for  about  an  hour.  I  watched  that  door  like  a  hawk  wait- 
ing for  her  to  come.  In  a  little  over  an  hour  she  came  in,  with  a  little  note- 
book in  her  hand.  I  was  nearly  dead  by  then,  so  it  seemed  ages  before  she 
got  to  the  counter.     I  gripped  the  water  faucets  and  waited. 

"It's  O.K.,  Bill.     Everything's  all  right." 
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I  heaved  a  sigh  and  sagged.     Then  she  told  me  the  rest. 

"The  partner  came  back  about  four  months  ago  and  confessed  to  every- 
thing. Then  they  had  a  retrial  and  a  lot  of  red  tape  and  Mr.  Bixby  was  freed 
in  June.  Then  I  found  another  clipping  that  said  his  uncle,  Mr.  Tobias  Alden, 
had  arranged  to  have  'Mr.  Matthew  Bixby  placed  in  a  position  far  superior  to 
his  former  one!'     Isn't  that  swell?"  > 

Swell  was  putting  it  mild.     It  was  super. 

"Well,  that's  that,  I  guess,"  1  said  and  started  to  fix  a  coke  for  her  and 
one  for  myself. 

Bus  she  had  more  ideas. 

"Wait  o  minute,  Bill.  This  explains  an  awful  lot,  1  think.  His  clothes  for 
instance.     And  the  way  he  acts.     He's  too  young  to  be  a  crab  like  that." 

"Whaddhya  mean?"  I  asked  in  my  not-too-bright  way. 

"Well — if  he's  a  college  professor  at  heart — and  he  must  be  to  let  a  friend 
fool  him  the  way  that  one  did — then  he  must  be  awfully  trusting,  don't  you 
think?" 

"A  cluck,  you  mean,  don't  you?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  sort  of.  But  mostly  he  was  probably  just  an  idealist.  Now  ideal- 
ists are  people  that  spend  all  their  spare  time  seeing  the  good  things  in  life 
and  making  them  up  if  they  can't  see  them,  see?" 

I  didn't,  but  I  took  her  word  for  it. 

"Then  when  something  bad  comes  along  they  don't  believe  it.  And  being 
pretty  sensitive  and  fine  inside,  it  gives  them  a  bad  jolt  when  it  finally  hits 
them.     Follow?" 

"Sure,  I  get  that.  You  mean  these  high  minded  guys  bruise  easy  and  it 
sticks  because  they  don't  expect  to  get  slugged  from  behind?" 

"Well,  practically.  So  Mr.  Matthew  Bixby  is  one  of  these  people  and  he 
gets  a  worse  jolt  than  most.  Not  only  does  his  best  friend  turn  out  to  be  a 
punk,  but  Mr.  Bixby  spends  nearly  five  years  in  jail  on  account  of  it.  Besides, 
he  sees  all  the  disagreeable  things  of  life,  loses  his  reputation  and  his  self 
respect,  in  the  bargain.  But  he's  still  very  proud.  So  when  he  comes  out  of 
the  prison  he's  on  the  defensive  for  fear  people  will  make  fun  of  him  or  look 
down  on  him  just  because  he's  been  in  jail." 

"So  what?"     I  still  didn't  see  all  the  way. 

"Why,  that's  why  he  acts  so  awful  to  everyone.  He's  afraid  of  them  and 
afraid  of  himself.  He's  disillusioned  and  bitter.  Hmmm,  not  bad  material  for 
a  story,"  she  says  looking  far  away  and  dreamy. 

"Well,  1  was  beginning  to  see  daylight  again. 

"You  mean  there's  some  hope  for  this  dope  after  all?" 

"That's  it.  Bill.  You  catch  on  fast  after  a  while.  And  now  that  we  have 
the  clue  to  Mr.  Bixby  1  think  things  are  going  to  be  different  around  the  hal- 
lowed halls  of  yon  college."  Her  face  got  all  bright  from  the  inside  and  she 
started  to  leave.  Then  she  turns  around  and  grins  at  me.  "By  the  way.  Bill, 
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thanks  a  lot."  Then,  believe  it  or  not,  she  gives  me  a  friendly  sort  of  smile  and 
sort  of  winks,  as  though  we  had  a  big  secret  together.  Believe  me,  I  walked 
on  air  all  that  day. 

Well,  that's  about  the  end  of  Mr.  Bixby's  story.  Things  got  different  right 
away.  The  girls  started  a  campaign  to  be  nice  to  him  and  it  worked.  Now 
he's  in  for  cokes  four  times  a  week,  which  is  a  record  for  a  prof,  and  Mr.  Alden 
is  in  almost  as  much.  Bixby  walks  in  like  a  duke  or  something  and  says 
"Hi-Bill,"  as  if  he  was  the  happiest  guy  on  earth.  It  does  you  good  just  to 
watch  him.  I  sort  of  feel  as  if  1  know  him  on  account  of  the  fall  dance.  You 
see,  1  got  invited,  too.  1  got  the  invite,  engraved  and  all,  right  when  Mr.  Bixby 
must  have  got  his.  1  went  out  and  hired  me  a  soup  and  fish  from  Uncle's  and 
it  looked  mighty  good.  Mr.  Bixby  was  there  looking  dapper  and  young  and 
popular  and  happy.  It  was  some  dance,  and,  it's  not  important  or  anything, 
but  that  blonde  let  me  get  her  a  cup  of  the  punch  right  after  she  danced  with 
Mr.  Bixby.     This  racket  is  O.K. — believe  me. 
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EDITORIAL 


November  twenty-eighth  the  Dramatic  Club  will  present  its  version  of 
David  Copperfield.  All  the  charm  and  humour  of  the  Dickensian  scene  will 
be  enhanced  when  we  hear  and  see  before  us  the  unforgettable  David,  Mr. 
Dick,  Peggotty,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  will  constitute  a  treat  not  often  offered 
to  a  college  audience  today.  And  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  appreciate 
just  what  this  treat  means  to  the  ardent  workers  in  the  Dramatic  Club. 

The  girls  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  have  the  entire  production  of 
this  play  in  their  own  hands.  It  is  entirely  under  student  direction.  The  girls 
from  the  club  who  do  not  act  in  the  play  will  be  stage-hands,  make-up  men, 
prompters.  Anyone  who  has  reason  to  be  at  the  college  in  the  evening  must 
be  witness  to  the  time  and  effort  the  club  is  expending  to  make  this  presenta- 
tion a  success. 

This  play  represents  an  amount  of  sacrifice  and  hard  work  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  student  body.  If  you  contest  this, 
then  we  may  amend  our  remark  by  saying  that,  if  the  student  body  does 
appreciate  this  work  they  should  demonstrate  it  by  jamming  the  auditorium 
and  cheering  loud  and  long. 

You  must  admit  that  we  have  been  sadly  lacking  in  this  regard  for  the 
last  few  years.  When  the  players  have  run  through  their  final  rehearsal  they 
can  do  no  more  without  our  co-operation,  a  co-operation  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  expect.  Without  it  they  can  enjoy  only  an  incomplete  success.  This 
year,  therefore,  let  us  do  our  share  to  make  the  production  the  triumph  it 
deserves  to  be. 

We  might  take  a  word  of  advice  on  this  subject  from  the  immortal 
Micawber:  "1  am  convinced,  myself,  that  things  can  not  be  expected  to  turn 
up  of  themselves.  We  must,  in  a  measure,  assist  to  turn  them  up.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  1  have  formed  that  opinion." 
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Christmas  "South  of  the  Border" 

Evelyn  Marzano,  '43 

"Felices  Pascuas  de  Navidad!" — that's  how,  in  South  America,  they  wish 
you  Merry  Christmas!  But  when  we  trim  our  trees,  bring  in  our  plum  pud- 
dings, do  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Venezuela  do  likewise?  Does  a  Santa 
Clous,  amidst  the  tinkling  of  sleighbells,  cross  the  Andes? 

Down  South  America  way  the  Christmas  season  has  neither  sharp,  cold 
winds,  nor  downy  snow  flakes,  for  it  is  mid-summer  everywhere.  There  is  no 
need  for  a  Yule  log  to  warm  the  hearth.  With  the  exception  of  Brazil,  which  is 
Portuguese,  Spanish  traditions  predominate  at  Christmas.  The  high  point  of 
their  Christmas  festival  is  the  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas  Eve — the  "Misa 
de  gallo"  or  moss  of  the  cock  crow.  Celebrations  and  feasts  take  place  before 
and  after  the  service,  rather  than  on  Christmas  Day.  In  Brazil,  the  people 
crowd  into  the  towns  and  cities  to  attend  the  festivities  of  Christmas  Eve. 
There  is  dancing  and  carol-singing  in  the  streets;  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety, 
and  light  hearts,  is  everywhere  prevalent — the  summer  holidays  have  begun! 

In  private  homes  and  churches  "presepios"  or  mangers  are  set  out  with 
figures  of  the  Mother  and  Child,  shepherds  and  angels,  beasts  and  wise  men, 
just  as  is  the  custom  here  in  our  own  country.  Neighbors  and  friends  rush  from 
house  to  house  to  take  quick  glimpses  of  them.  Very  often,  Christmas  trees  are 
set  up  besides  the  "presepios." 

Santa  Claus  turns  up  in  Brazil  as  "Papae  Noel"  heaping  the  children's 
shoes  with  gifts.  Gala,  too,  are  the  celebrations  of  "Noche  Buena"  (Christmas 
Eve)  in  Argentina.  Grown-ups  make  merry  while  "Papae  Noel"  fills  the  shoes 
left  outside  the  nursery  door.  Turkey,  champagne,  sparkling  wine  and  sweet 
cakes  besides  various  other  highly  seasoned  foods,  crown  the  table.  A  sweet 
nut-rich  nougat  called  "turron"  is  to  an  Argentinian  as  mince  pie  and  holly 
are  to  us.  A  "pino" — or  pine  tree — brought  from  the  chilly  southern  end  of  the 
country,  is  trimmed  and  decorated  like  our  own.  The  manger — "nacimiento" 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

In  Chile,  as  this  joyous  season  approaches,  each  church  is  busy  prepar- 
ing its  "  nacimiento"  for  the  "misa  de  gallo."  Early  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Eve,  the  country  people  fill  the  big  open  plazas  of  the  towns  with  their 
wooden  and  bamboo  booths  from  which  they  sell  black  grapes,  apricots, 
peaches,  ripe  figs  and  "chicha,"  a  strong  fermented  drink  prized  by  the 
natives  on  a  feast  day.  "Helados,"  a  kind  of  ice  cream,  is  sold  by  the  vendors 
to  soothe  the  midday  heat,  also  dolls  and  crude  pottery  figures  crowd  the 
booths.  Churches  and  streets  throughout  the  whole  day,  resound  with  carols 
and  hymns.  Small  boys  are  busy  imitating,  by  means  of  various  instruments 
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of  their  own  making,  the  crow  of  the  cock,  the  bray  of  a  donkey,  or  the  bellow 
of  a  bull — animals  traditional  of  the  manger  of  the  Nativity.  Toward  evening, 
the  soft  summer  night  "villancicos,"  composed  by  the  people  themselves.  The 
singers,  some  of  whom  carry  guitars,  approach  the  "nacimiento"  in  the  church 
with  offerings  of  fruit  or  flowers. 

In  Lima,  Peru,  on  Christmas  Eve,  all  traffic  is  forbidden  from  four  o'clock 
on  in  the  main  square,  the  "Plaza  de  Armas."  It  fills  with  booths  and  burros 
laden  with  fruits  and  liquors.  "Pushcarts,"  called  "vivanderas,"  decorated 
with  lanterns  sell  Christmas  delicacies — "empanadas"  (pastries),  "pan  de 
pasas"  (a  bread  with  raisins)  and  ices.  An  old  Peruvian  proverb  says:  "The 
three  kings  of  the  Orient:  wine,  "chicha  and  brandy."  Boys  carry  whistles, 
rattles  and  noise-makers;  church  bells,  guitars  and  castanets  add  their  music 
Before  the  custom  passed  in  Peru,  the  Indian  made  the  manger  figures  from 
pottery,  colored  wood  and  even  from  paper.  He  added  to  the  conventional 
figures,  ones  he  knew  in  his  daily  life — a  jasmine  seller,  a  bullfighter;  and 
placed  his  three  kings  on  llamas  rather  than  on  camels. 

After  the  midnight  service- — where  the  crowing  of  the  rooster,  the  bleat 
of  the  lamb  and  the  braying  of  the  donkey  are  heard  at  the  moment  of  con- 
secration!— Peruvian  families  gather  for  their  feast  of  "pasteles"  (meat  pies), 
"chicharrones"  (pork  fat  fried  very  crisp),  hot  chocolate  and  "pan  de  pasas." 

Strange  and  fascinating  is  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings  celebrated  in 
Peruvian  Cuzco,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Incas.  In  this  medieval  Spanish 
city,  the  people — native  descendants  of  the  Incas  and  the  cholos  (half-breeds) 
— gather  in  the  square  before  the  Church  of  San  Bias.  Here  the  pageant  of 
Herod  and  the  birth  of  the  Child  takes  place.  Suddenly  there  appears  high 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  bearers,  a  blue  and  tinsel  statue  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Christ  Child  lying  in  her  arms.  The  Three  Kings  then  come  to  offer  praise  and 
gifts — one  dressed  as  a  Spaniard  of  the  Conquistador  period,  the  second  as 
an  Ethiopian,  the  third  as  an  Inca.  After  the  Kings  praise  the  Child,  dancers 
in  Incan  costume  enact  scenes  of  the  lost  Incan  empire. 

In  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  a  tropical  heat  bathes  the  Christmas  season 
Christmas  services  are  held  from  December  15  to  Christmas  Day,  each  morn- 
ing at  four  o'clock,  while  the  day  is  yet  cool.  The  worshippers  then  go  carol- 
ing and  serenading  from  house  to  house.  At  noon,  the  carolers  end  with  a 
feast  or  a  dip  in  the  sea.  Even  at  midnight  the  air  is  hot  and  still.  At  the 
"misa  de  gallo"  countless  fans  may  be  seen,  cooling  the  faces  of  the  wor- 
shippers. The  principal  dishes  of  Venezuela,  at  the  midnight  supper,  are 
"hallacas,"  a  meat-filled  pastry,  and  stewed  "papayas"  as  dessert. 

But  what  if  customs  differ?  Under  the  accidental  differences  lies  the  un- 
changing, glorious  message  of  the  Angels — "Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people  for  this  day  is  bom  to  you  a 
Saviour,  who  is  Christ,  the  Lord." 
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Day  of  Reckoning 

By  DoKis  Price,  '42 

Not  so  long  ago,  the  year  was  followed  by  the  letters  "A.D." — just  last 
year,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case.  "A.D."  has  become 
"A.C."  Those  in  the  know  will  tell  you  that  "C"  stands  for  Comprehensive, 
which  in  turn  represents  five  hours  mental  torture,  of  recalling  all  that  you 
had  supposedly  absorbed  in  your  major  field  during  the  lost  four  years.  Life 
may  begin  at  forty  for  some  people;  but  for  eighty  wistful  Seniors,  this  precious 
gift  will  become  officially  operative  about  December  twenty-first. 

In  September,  December  twientieth  seemed  a  cormforably  safe  distance 
away.  Every  senior  told  herself  that  she  would  not  wait  until  the  last  week 
to  begin  studying,  always  adding  the  postscript,  "You  know  how  Httle  you 
know,  so  use  some  sense."  But  were  there  not  Ethics  books  to  be  read,  and 
mid-terms  to  be  studied  for?  So  the  little  voice  was  urged  to  be  lenient  a  while 
longer.  Then,  about  the  end  of  November,  the  talking  period  set  in — all  talk 
and  worry  and  nothing  practical  done  about  it.  Suddenly  there  was  another 
interest,  forcing  out  such  unpleasant  thoughts  as  a  comprehensive,  and  that 
was  the  Senior  Ball.  Conversation  ran  in  essentially  the  same  channels 
whenever  two  classmates  met: 

"Gosh,  our  Senior  Ball  at  last.    Aren't  you  just  thrilled?" 

"Uh,  huh.  Only  there's  two  things  bothering  me.  Where  will  I  get  a 
man? — and,  oh  golly,  the  comprehensive." 

My  major  being  English,  I  find  myself  just  slightly  biased  in  the  belief 
that  mine  will  be  the  worst  ordeal.  The  two  volumes  of  the  Freshman  An- 
thology (which  were  just  so  much  added  tonnage  in  those  days)  now  seem 
to  be  the  very  thing  to  link  up  hazy  background  of  remote  centuries.  I  have 
liked  and  disliked  reading  the  classics  and  the  best  sellers,  but  apparently, 
that  doesn't  seem  enough.  Now  1  have  to  explain,  with  all  the  power  I  can 
muster,  such  things  as  why  W.  Shakespeare,  (with  all  due  respect  to  Franklin 
P.  Adams)  after  three  centuries,  is  still  Number  One  at  the  box  office.  At 
night  I  find  myself  dreaming  of  my  happy  childhood,  when  my  only  literary 
problem  was  to  sigh  with  envy  at  the  breath-taking  adventures  of  Nancy 
Drew  and  Jerry  Todd. 

But  fortunately,  no  one  is  alone  in  her  misery,  and  1  almost  succeed  in 
consoling  myself  when  1  realize  that  everyone  feels  about  the  same.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  Three  Unities  may  seem  like  unnecessary  complications  to 
me,  but  at  least  I  won't  have  to  worry  about  solving  pages  of  vaguely  related 
X  and  y's,  nor  wonder  how  to  apply  lengthy  and  incomprehensible  chemical 
formulas. 

(Continued  on  Page  36) 
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Poetry  of  Alfred  de  Musset 


Ellen  Tover,  '43 

In  1829,  there  was  formed  in  France,  under  the  leadership  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  C6nacle,  an  informal  coterie  of  the  adepts  of  the  new  Romanticism. 
Th6ophile  Gautier  soys  of  the  group  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  "ruisselant 
d'inouisme,"  to  be  dripping  with  the  unconventional.  Alfred  de  Musset,  at 
eighteen,  was  already  the  spoiled  child  of  this  group,  whose  doctrines  were 
in  many  ways  to  tinge  his  poetry,  and  his  earliest  works  show  his  deliberate 
attempts  to  ape  the  devices  of  the  literary  members. 

Mussel's  poetry  advances  from  the  young  and  effusive  gaiety  and  ease 
of  his  first  attempts,  followed  by  a  period  of  gloomy  dejection,  to  the  ultimate 
and  supreme  achievements  of  maturity  in  his  love  poetry.  His  first  volume,  a 
collection  of  varied  types  of  poems,  portraying  the  dandy  of  the  times,  is 
important  only  to  show  his  affinity  with  the  Romantics,  and  as  a  first  step  in 
his  poetic  development.  Actually,  as  to  form  and  quality,  this  is  the  only 
work  by  Musset  that  followed  closely  the  purely  Romantic  trends  and  liberties 
of  the  French  literature  of  the  time.  Even  here,  however,  in  spite  of  his  exterior 
kinship  with  the  members  of  the  Cenacle,  Musst  sometimes  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  having  followed  their  lead  more  from  inexperience,  immaturity,  and 
a  desire  to  mimic  than  from  choice  or  conviction.  He  does  not  always  seem 
to  be  sincere,  but  rather  amused  at  imitating  the  style  of  his  literary  friends, 
and  he  often  overdoes  the  style  to  the  point  of  burlesque.  In  fact,  while  the 
classicists  viewed  his  early  works  as  typical  of  what  they  chose  to  consider 
the  presumptuousness  of  the  newer  romantics,  the  romantics  themselves 
thought  it  probable  that  Musset  was  poking  fun  at  some  of  their  tenets,  and 
was  treating  their  revered  objects  with  too  much  flippancy.  Mussel's  ludicrous 
description  of  the  moon,  beloved  symbol  for  most  romantic  poets,  as  "La 
lune  comme  un  point  sur  un  i,"  was  considered  almost  a  caricature.  Signi- 
ficant however,  is  the  fact  that  Musset  shortly  afterwards  broke  away  from 
the  group,  rejected  romanticism  as  a  strict  doctrine,  and  chose  self-imposed 
literary  isolation  for  himself.  He  tried  then  to  act  upon  his  idea  that  a  poet 
should  attempt  only  to  discover  and  to  express  his  individual  self.  At  about 
this  time,  Musset  wrote:  "Je  suis  loin  d'avoir  une  maniere  arretee,"  and  for 
several  years  he  seemed  to  be  feeling  his  way  toward  a  modification  more 
expressive  of  his  own  temperament,  to  be  groping  for  an  individual  genre. 

In  spite  of  his  avowal  of  independence,  however,  in  his  next  poems,  "Na- 
mouna"  and  "Rolla"  their  still  persist  the  weary  Don  Juan  type  of  hero,  very 
popular  at  the  time  in  romanticism.  There  is  found  the  melancholy  and  satanic 
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misonthrop,  shrouded  in  gloom  and  mystery.  These  works  reflect  very  strongly 
the  influence  of  Lord  Byron,  and  indeed  so  completely  were  the  early  poetic 
works  oi  Musset  imitations  of  the  English  poet,  that  he  was  called  by  his 
contemporaries  "Byronet"  or  "Mademoiselle  Byron."  That  the  poet  resented 
and  denied  his  dependence  is  at  once  apparent,  for  in  the  dedication  to  "La 
Couple  et  Les  Levres,"  he  wrote: 

"On  m'a  dit  au  passe  que  j'imitais  Byron 

Vous  quie  me  connoissez,  vous  savez  bien  que  non." 

In  1833  occurred  Musset's  love  affair  with  George  Sand,  after  which  the 
jxiet's  exclusive  concern  was  with  portrayal  and  elevation  of  self.  The  in- 
compatibility of  the  two  lovers,  and  frequent  quarrels  resulted  in  their  separa- 
tion, and  the  suffering  the  poet  experienced  was  the  chief  impetus  toward 
making  him  tho  poet  of  love.  He  could  now  abandon  any  pose  and  speak 
directly  for  himself,  and  after  this  time,  his  theme  was  love  and  all  its  ac- 
companying sorrows. 

"L'amour  est  tout — I'amour  et  la  vie  au  soleil."  Musset's  love  poems  have 
brought  him  his  greatest  fame,  but  the  unfortunate  liaison  which  motivated 
the  poetry  resulted  as  well  in  an  emotional  upheaval.  His  finest  works, 
including  plays,  stories,  lyrics  and  the  "Confession  d'un  Enfant  du  Circle," 
a  romantic  autobiography,  were  written  at  this  time,  but  he  burned  himself 
out  prematurely  by  his  dissipations,  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  unhappi- 
ness.  Within  five  years,  Musset's  literary  talents  were  already  exhausted,  and 
anything  written  after  this  was  essentially  poor,  with  only  an  occasional  flash 
of  earlier  power. 

Musset's  poetry  is  deficient  in  strictly  formal  merit  and  is  often  frankly 
careless  or  obscure,  although  he  himself  maintained  that  a  poet's  aim  should 
be: 

"Fcdre  un  travail  exquis 
Fcrire  une  perle  d'une  larme." 

He  has  not  much  power  or  force,  and  his  scope  is  limited  both  in  form  and 
subject.  His  versification  and  rhyming  are  often  poor,  and  his  sensuality  can 
be  offensive.  But  a  deep  and  spontaneous  lyric  gift,  a  striking  musical  quality, 
a  simple  style  and  an  cdr  of  dreamy  and  melancholy  fantasy  were  some  of 
Musset's  talents.  He  is  best  when  his  style  is  least  affected,  when  his  effusions 
flow  without  effort,  "moins  6crit  que  rev6,"  as  in  his  shorter  love  lyrics.  His  own 
life  is  his  best  story,  and  his  best  lyrics  are  his  most  directly  personal,  written 
with  a  charming  freshness  of  imagination  and  a  lightness  and  grace.  He  is 
not  a  truly  great  poet,  but  sometimes  does  approach  genius  by  his  power  to 
feel  so  intensely  and  to  express  these  feelings  so  lucidly. 

If  there  is  any  all-pervading  philosophy  in  Musset's  writings,  it  is  the 
philosof^y  of  love  and  its  disappointments.  His  doctrine  of  love  is  shown 
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most  fully  in  the  series  "Les  Nuites"  cmd  the  concluding  "Souvenir,"  cmd  his 
basic  idea  is  that  love  impels  the  world,  and  is  ultimately  connected  in  some 
way  with  sufiering.  He  wrote: 

"Rien  n'est  bon  que  d'aimer,  n'est  vrai  que  de  souffrir." 
and 

"Apres  avoir  suffert,  il  faut  souffrir  encore 

II  faut  aimer  sans  cesse,  apres  avoir  aime." 

Musset  is  not,  however,  primarily  a  profound  thinker  or  philosopher.  In 
"La  Coupe  et  Les  Levres"  he  admitted  his  indifference  to  politics  and  religious 
questions  ("Je  ne  me  suis  pas  fait  ecrivain  politique")  and  this  attitude  pre- 
dominated all  his  life.  Now  and  then,  he  does  discuss  religion,  as  in  "Lettre  a 
Lamartine,"  where  he  gives  voice  to  such  sentiments  as: 

"To  memoire,  ton  nom,  ta  glaire  vent  peril- 
Metis  non  pas  ton  amour,  si  ton  amour  test  chdre 
Ton  dme  est  immortelle  et  va  sen  souvenir." 

but  ordinarily  his  interest  in  religious  doctrines  is  transient,  and  his  philos- 
ophical musings  cursory.  He  retained  little  faith,  and  in  "RoUa"  he  blamed 
the  times,  and  especially  Voltaire,  for  the  disillusionment  and  unbelief  in  the 
world,  and  within  himself. 

The  pessimism  that  is  present  in  a  large  part  of  Mussel's  work,  is,  con- 
sistently, not  of  a  reasoned  philosophical  kind,  but  it  grew  rather  from  his 
own  personal  emotions  and  unhappiness.  His  early  cynicism  gradually  be- 
comes serious,  for  his  whole  existence  was  so  inextricably  bound  up  with 
love  that  when  it  was  lost  to  him,  he  was  thrown  into  a  gentle  but  genuine 
melancholy.  In  his  poetry,  however,  can  be  traced  the  development  from 
earlier  hopeless  despair  toward  a  calmer  and  more  resigned  attitude  toward 
his  own  sorrow,  so  that  in  the  "Souvenir"  his  is  able  to  look  back  upon  his 
unhappiness,  not  with  bitterness,  but  with  acceptance.  Actually,  he  delights 
in  reveling  in  remembrances  of  events  of  the  past,  which  first  brought  him 
happiness  and  then  sorrow,  and  seems  to  feel  that  this  sorrow  is  a  necessary 
part  of  life: 

"Pour  vivre  et  pour  sentir,  I'homme  a  besoin  des  pleurs." 
It  has  been  said  of  Musset  that  "what  he  loves  most  in  love  is  the  suffering 
that  he  has  the  art  of  drawing  from  it."  He  himself  expresses  it  this  way: 

"Je  n'aurais  jamais  cru  que  Ton  put  font  suffrir 
D'une  telle  blessure  et  que  sa  cicatrice 
Fut  si  douce  a  hentir." 

It  carmot  be  denied,  in  spite  of  his  own  intolerant  rejection  of  all  formal 
literary  creeds,  that  Musset  is  overwhelmingly  in  the  romantic  tradition.  His 
own  wit,  sense  of  humor,  and  sense  of  proportion  kept  him  from  accepting  all 
their  doctrines,  for  he  could  see  good  points  in  genuine  classicists  like  Racine, 
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OS  well  as  in  the  romanticists,  but  by  virtue  of  the  intensely  personol  emotion 
upon  which  most  of  his  work  is  founded,  he  is,  in  spirit  at  least,  a  romantic. 
He  declared  all  through  his  life  his  rejection  of  outside  influences,  for  his  per- 
sonal belief  was  that  a  poet  should  probe  into  his  own  mind  and  heart 

'Ah  frappe-toi  le  coeur 
C'est  la  qu'est  le  genie" 

and  should  give  voice  to  his  own  original  sentiments 

"Mon  verre  n'est  pas  grand,  mais 
Je  bois  dans  mon  verre." 

but  in  spite  of  his  declamations,  he  could  not  divorce  himself  completely  from 
the  trends  of  the  time.  The  poet's  kinship  with  the  romantic  school  can  be  seen 
also  in  his  deeply  introspective  nature,  and  in  the  face  that  everything  in  the 
world  he  saw  through  the  medium  of  his  own  emotions.  Although  it  is  true 
that  he  is  too  individual  to  be  forced  to  fit  into  one  school,  it  is  also  true  that 
individuality  is  itself  a  distinguishing  mark  of  romanticism. 

Alfred  de  Musset  has  probably  not  had  a  great  influence  on  literature. 
The  change  in  poetic  style  shortly  after  his  death,  as  well  as  the  intensely 
personal  quality  of  his  verse,  is  largely  responsible  for  this;  his  place  is  secure, 
however,  as  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of  his  age,  and  of  his  country. 


S      ^      ^      ^      ^      ^ 


CHRISTMAS  NIGHT 

Therms  a  star  over  in  the  west, 

See  it see  itf 

There's  a  star  in  every  tiny  point  of  snow 

Come  walk  upon  them carefully. 

Every  street  lamp  is  a  star. 

Oh,  the  world  is  full  of  stars  tonight! 

And  if,  by  chance, 

There  are  any  shining  in  my  eyes 

Well,  you  know  who  put  them  there 

Don't  you? 


Rosemary  Christmann,  '44 
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'Just  Resting  My  Eyes" 


Courtesy  of  Writers'  Club 
Helen  Fennelly,  '42 


When  Bill  Brannigan  was  a  little  boy,  he  hadn't  wonted  to  be  President. 
Bill  had  never  wanted  to  be  great,  or  different,  or  even  individual.  And  he 
wasn't.  Bill  had  never  had  any  desire  to  own  a  million  dollars;  he  didn't 
think  that  was  honest.  Bill  never  dreamed  of  riding  up  Broadway  in  an  open 
car  with  people  he  didn't  know  throwing  scraps  of  paper  at  him.  Bill  never 
planned  to  buy  a  luxurious  house  on  Long  Island,  and  bring  up  his  children 
to  have  huge  catered  weddings.  But  Bill  dreamed.  He  dreamed  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  you  couldn't  tell  he  was  dreaming,  but  Ann  could,  and  then  she 
slipped  away  and  left  him  alone.  For  then  Ann  couldn't  touch  him  and  it 
hurt  her.  Ann  was  Bill's  wife,  and  Bill  loved  her  dearly.  But  sometimes  he 
had  to  be  alone,  to  be  by  himself  with  his  mind  and  his  heart  and  his  soul. 
To  dream.  And  Ann  always  understood.  Perhaps  that  was  why  Bill  had 
loved  her — she  always  understood. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  Bill  Brannigan  had  married  Ann  Cory,  and  on  his 
wedding  day,  he  had  been  frightened.  Not  frightened  of  Ann,  but  frightened 
because  he  saw  his  whole  life  stretched  out  in  front  of  him  in  an  eternal,  un- 
broken straight  line.  He  saw  himself  advancing  in  the  police  department; 
he'd  be  a  captain  some  day.  He  saw  the  small  apartment  he  and  Arm  had 
rented — the  fun  they  had  had  furnishing  it.  And  he  smiled  when  he  thought 
of  the  little  footstool  he  had  bought  especially  for  Arm  because  she  was  so 
tiny.  When  the  big  velour  chair  enveloped  her,  Ann's  feet  had  dangled  help- 
lessly in  space.  So  Bill  had  searched  and  searched  until  he  had  found  just 
the  right  kind  of  footstool.  Ann  didn't  know  anything  about  the  footstool. 
He  had  wanted  to  surprise  her.  The  first  evening  in  their  own  home  when 
she  had  lost  herself  in  the  depths  of  the  big  chair.  Bill  had  slipped  the  stool 
all  rose  leather  and  soft,  under  her  feet.  And  Ann  was  delighted  Bill  could 
always  tell  when  Ann  was  delighted.  It  wasn't  what  she  said — it  was  what 
she  left  unsaid.  It  was  the  way  her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
the  tears  she  didn't  shed.    It  was  the  way  she  looked  at  him. 

Bill  and  Ann  had  been  happy  together  for  twenty-one  years  now.  But 
Bill  had  lived  wtih  his  dream  for  nearly  fifty,  and  every  once  in  a  while  his 
dream  was  so  strong  that  it  blotted  out  everything  that  was  real  to  him,  and 
everything  that  was  his  life.  Bill  had  had  other  dreams  and  most  of  them 
had  been  fulfilled — or  else  they  had  been  replaced  by  other  dreams.  Bill 
didn't  know  which.    They  had  been  the  kind  of  dreams  everyone  weaves  of 


a  few  lonely  hours  and  a  sense  of  the  spiritual.  But  when  he  had  Ann  and 
his  home  and  his  two  sons  and  Ruthie,  he  went  to  sleep  one  night  to  find  his 
dream  still  there — and  more  persistent  than  ever. 

For  Bill  Bronnigan  wanted  to  travel.  He  wanted  to  do  things  he  hadn't 
done  before — to  see  things  he  hadn't  seen.  A  roundish  man  of  medium  height, 
his  grey  hair  slightly  inclined  toward  baldness,  a  reddish  glow  to  his  face 
which  tended  to  become  moist  from  too  much  exertion — he  could  have  been 
any  other  man — except  for  his  eyes.  If  once  you  looked  at  his  eyes,  you  knew 
Bill  was  different.  It  was  like  looking  at  a  person's  soul  when  he  didn't  know 
he  was  showing  it.  His  youngest  son  had  those  eyes  too  and  sometimes  they 
made  you  uncomfortable.  As  if  you  were  looking  at  something  sacred  and  you 
looked  away.  That  was  the  way  Ed  Taylor  felt  sometimes  when  he  had  been 
taliking  to  Bill  and  found  he  wasn't  listening.  Ed  Taylor  was  Bill's  best  friend 
and  he  lived  in  the  brown  house  at  the  corner  of  the  block.  Bill  lived  in  the 
same  kind  of  house  but  his  was  painted  white.  You  might  say  it  had  been 
the  impractical  side  of  Bill  that  had  spoken  to  the  painter,  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  painted  everybody's  house  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ridge  Road  and 
Elm  Street,  and  no  one  had  ever  chosen  white  before.  He  had  remonstrated 
with  Bill,  but  Bill  had  been  adamant.  Even  if  it  wasn't  practical,  even  if  it 
would  cost  a  lot,  he  wanted  his  house  white.  It  was  different  that  way,  it  was 
adventurous  in  a  vague  way,  daring  to  paint  his  house  white  when  he  knew 
he  should  be  conventional  and  practical  and  dull.  The  house  had  been  just 
one  small  expression  of  the  side  of  Bill  that  nobody  knew  but  Ann.  And  that 
side  didn't  frighten  her  as  much  as  it  hurt  her.  Because  Ann  knew  that  Bill 
had  never  been  completely  happy  because  of  his  dream. 

When  Bill  had  started  in  the  police  department  back  in  1910,  he  intended 
to  save  his  money  religiously  to  build  toward  his  dream. 

For  Bill  wanted  to  travel — not  just  ordinary  travel  in  a  train,  eating  in 
the  dining  car  and  seeing  the  sights  at  each  stop,  and  not  on  a  boat.  He 
didn't  want  to  see  Europe  and  the  Leaning  Tower  and  Paris.  They  were  all 
names  confused  in  his  head,  names  left  over  from  childhood  and  retained 
only  because  they  breathed  of  the  faraway  and  the  exotic.  But  that  wasn't 
what  Bill  wanted.  In  his  heart,  he  saw  lonely  rivers  and  dense  jungles;  he 
heard  tom-toms  beating  and  he  watched  fascinated  as  the  black  glistening 
backs  of  the  cannibals  rolled  with  the  savage  rhythms.  Headhunters,  canni- 
bals, they  were  all  alike  to  Bill.  He  dreamed  of  palm  trees,  and  full  yellow 
moons  riding  high  over  the  ocean.  He  dreamed  of  them  altogether,  Hawaii, 
South  America,  Africa.  They  were  all  exciting,  all  strange  and  new,  filled 
with  a  wildness  and  thrill  of  the  unknown  that  tantalized  him.  He  interchanged 
the  tom-toms  easily  with  the  softer  strum  of  ukeleles  on  the  beach,  and  with 
equal  facility  he  varied  his  adventures  to  suit  his  background.  For  the  only 
distinction  that  Bill  made  was  the  sharp  cleavage  which  separated  his  dull, 
monotonous  life  from  the  romantic  one  he  had  planned. 
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But  at  twenty-five,  Bill  had  met  Ann  at  his  brother's  wedding.  And  right 
away,  he  knew  he'd  never  get  to  South  America  or  even  Hawaii  Struggle 
he  did  for  two  years,  but  he  knew  all  along  he  couldn't  win.  Bill  had  never 
realized  that  he  had  won. 

After  the  first  year,  Bill  had  started  a  private  fund.  Only  to  himself 
would  he  admit  as  the  small  amounts  grew  into  one  large  account,  that  he 
hoped  someday  he  and  Ann  might  purchase  two  tickets  to  Africa  or  any 
points  south.  When  he  had  enough,  he'd  retire  and  they  could  begin  to 
travel  adventurously  together.  Bill  didn't  understand  how  much  it  meant  to 
Ann  to  have  a  small  home  of  her  own,  with  bright  yellow  curtains  hanging 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  newest  type  washing  machine  gleaming  near  the  win- 
dow. And  Bill  didn't  know  about  Ann's  private  fund.  But  when  young  Bill 
was  born,  both  funds  melted  away  together.  And  Bill's  dream  of  Africa 
melted  with  it. 

Tonight  Bill  sat  in  the  large  armchair  by  the  radio,  but  he  wasn't  listen- 
ing as  the  announcer  broadcast  the  news  of  the  world.  In  front  of  the  chair 
was  a  small  rug  on  which  he  rested  his  feet.  Ann  had  added  the  rug  in 
desperation.  When  Bill  came  home  from  the  station  house,  he  liked  to  relax 
in  his  armchair  and  smoke  a  cigar  while  he  read  the  paper.  He  usually 
caught  a  few  minutes  sleep  behind  the  paper,  but  no  one  in  the  family  had 
ever  been  able  to  make  him  admit  he  was  asleep. 

"Just  resting  my  eyes,"  was  the  usual  comment  as  he  rattled  the  paper 
alertly  and  puffed  on  his  cigar.  Bill  had  grown  rather  corpulent,  and  since  the 
chair  was  low  and  comfortable,  he  stretched  out  comfortably  each  evening 
with  his  heels  resting  on  the  floor.  The  constant  strain  on  the  rug  had  shown, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  new  one  to  the  living  room,  Ann  had  issued  an 
ultimatum.  Keep  the  mat  in  front  of  the  chair,  and  to  young  Bill,  no  more 
football  cleats  rushing  through  for  dinner.  And  when  Ann  issued  an  ultima- 
tum in  THAT  tone,  everyone  obeyed  respectfully  from  Bill  down. 

Ann  watched  Bill  tonight  as  he  stared  out  the  window  in  silence.  The 
November  winds  had  ripped  the  leaves  from  the  tree  outside,  and  a  few  of 
them  clung  to  the  porch  railing,  damp  from  the  afternoon  rain.  Inside  the 
lamps  were  lit.  Billy  was  studying  at  the  table,  and  Ruthie  was  carrying  on 
a  lengthy  telephone  conversation.  It  was  just  an  average  evening  and  Ann, 
having  nothing  special  to  do,  had  picked  up  the  evening  papers  to  see  if 
there  were  any  sales  scheduled  for  the  next  day.  But  Bill's  expression,  his 
oblivion  of  where  he  was,  had  caught  her  attention.  He  felt  her  watching 
him,  and  looked  up  guiltily.  Ann  had  a  sudden  comprehension  of  what  he 
had  been  thinking  about,  and  impulsively  she  wanted  to  make  it  easier  for 
him.    So  she  spoke. 

"You  drew  for  vacations  today,  didn't  you.  Bill?  What  did  you  draw — 
summer  again?" 

Bill  grinned  regretfully. 
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"Nope.  January  fifteenth  to  February  sixteenth.  Couldn't  be  much  worse. 
I  guess  I  won't  do  much  swimming  this  summer.  "  He  stopped  speaking  and 
frowned  again.  Ann  thought  rapidly  during  the  few  minutes  silence. 

"Bill,  I  was  just  thinking.  Every  summer  now  we've  been  going  back  to 
the  beach  for  the  children  and  then  you  could  have  your  vacation  dov»m 
there,  too.  Well,  this  summer  we  could  go  back  too,  for  the  children's  vaca- 
tion. They  love  it  down  there  and  they'd  miss  it  if  we  didn't  go  back.  But 
why  don't  you  do  something  different  this  year?  I  should  think  you'd  get 
tired  going  to  the  some  place  every  year.  Bill,  you're  getting  in  a  rut."  Ann 
watched  his  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  he  wasn't  giving  in  yet. 

"Yes,  but  it's  a  comfortable  rut." 

"Why  don't  you  go  away  by  yourself  this  year?  Naturally  you  want  to 
do  something  on  your  vacation,  but  the  children  can't  leave  school  and  I've 
got  to  be  here  with  them.  You're  old  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself,  I  think, 
if  1  were  to  stay  home."  She  smiled  back  at  him,  and  Bill  laughed  because 
he  knew  he  never  could  find  anything  he'd  put  away  by  himself  unless  Ann 
looked  for  it. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  go  away  without  you,  Ann.  I'd  be  lonsome — and 
where  would  I  go?  Who'd  take  care  of  the  furnace  if  I'm  away?  Somebody's 
got  to  take  care  of  the  furnace."  But  Ann  knew  he  was  trying  to  dissuade 
himself,  and  she  was  equally  determined  to  persuade  him. 

"Billy  can  take  care  of  the  heat.  We  won't  freeze.  And  a  trip  would  do 
you  good.  You  look  tired  tonight;  have  you  been  taking  those  pills  Dr.  Peter- 
son gave  you?  Did  you  take  one  after  dirmer?" 

"1  forgot.  You  know,  Ann,  maybe  you're  right.  Maybe  I  ought  to  get  away 
on  a  trip.  I  always  wanted  to  travel  to  South  America.  You  know  that,  Ann. 
I've  always  meant  to  travel."  His  voice  drifted  off  speculatively,  and  Ann  told 
herself  once  again  that  Bill  was  the  simplest  of  all  her  children  to  manage. 

And  so  two  months  later,  Ann  and  the  children  stood  on  the  pier  with 
hundreds  of  other  people  and  waved  and  waved  and  waved.  Bill  couldn't  see 
them  although  he  was  pushed  close  to  the  rail,  but  he  waved  anyway.  As  the 
boat  headed  out  to  sea.  Bill  swallowed  hard  and  fixed  mind  deliberately  on 
the  four  weeks  to  come.  All  alone,  swinging  briskly  up  the  deck,  he  began  to 
imagine  he  was  setting  out  on  an  exploration  and  this  was  his  ship,  his 
responsibility.  It  was  amazing  the  way  you  got  used  to  responsibility;  you 
couldn't  get  away  from  it  even  when  you  dreamed.  But  from  this  day  on, 
from  January  fifteenth  to  February  sixteenth,  he  was  going  to  be  a  young, 
carefree  man  starting  on  a  holiday. 

Ed  Taylor  drove  Ann  and  Ruthie  back  to  the  house,  and  he  talked  all 
the  way  because  he  knew  how  lonely  Ann  felt.  Once  inside  the  kitchen,  Ann 
started  dinner,  and  for  the  first  time  in  months,  she  cooked  curry  of  veal.  Ann 
loved  curry  of  veal  almost  as  much  as  Bill  holed  it,  so  it  appeared  rather  in- 
frequently on  the  Brannigan  table.  Ann's  whole  philosophy  of  happiness  con- 
sisted of  one  short  principle.  There's  no  sense  in  irritating  anyone  deliberately. 
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and  nothing  irritated  Bill  like  being  hungry  and  having  curry  of  veal  for  din- 
ner. After  the  dishes  were  washed  and  put  away,  Ruthie  departed  for  the 
movies  with  Marjorie  Taylor.  The  boys  had  already  left,  and  the  house  seemed 
very  quiet  and  very  empty.  Turning  on  the  radio,  Ann  sat  down  with  the 
papers.  After  a  few  minutes,  she  got  up  and  removed  the  extra  rug  from  in 
front  of  Bill's  chair.  Surveying  the  room,  she  settled  back  in  satisfaction  and 
began  to  read  again.  The  wind  blew  against  the  windows  and  a  few  snow- 
flakes  drifted  down  from  the  sky.  Crossing  over  to  the  window.  Arm  stood 
staring  out  into  the  street.  As  the  snow  slew  faster  against  the  street  light,  Arm 
leaned  her  head  against  the  window  pane  and  a  few  worm  tears  trickled 
down  the  glass. 

After  almost  three  weeks  of  South  America,  Bill  still  wrote  home  that  he 
was  enjoying  himself.  And  Bill  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was.  On  the 
trip  down  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  man  who  occupied  the  cabin 
next  to  his,  and  the  two  had  discovered  a  third  gentleman,  a  Frenchman,  who 
shared  a  similarity  of  tastes.  The  three  had  arranged  to  stay  at  the  some 
hotel,  and  after  a  dutiful  tour  of  the  sights  on  which  he  wrote  home  a  duti- 
fully informative  letter,  Bill  began  to  enjoy  his  holiday.  Since  his  French  friend 
was  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  speaking  Spanish,  Bill  found  his  first  prob- 
lem solved.  For  two  weeks  he  listened  to  South  American  music,  conversed 
in  halting  Spanish,  and  became  generally  imbued  with  a  devotion  to  all 
things  Spanish.  Alone,  except  for  friends  he  had  made  on  his  own  initiative, 
alone  in  a  strange  country  with  strange  people  and  a  strange  language.  Bill 
thrilled  to  the  adventure  of  it.  His  first  friend  had  already  settled  down  to  work 
in  the  job  for  which  he  had  travelled  to  South  America,  so  Bill  was  left  in 
the  company  of  his  French  friend,  Robert.  The  two  became  close  friends  but 
once  in  a  while  after  a  letter  from  Ann  or  Ruthie  or  Dave,  Bill  wanted  to  talk 
to  somebody  about  his  family  or  his  job.  And  he  couldn't  talk  to  Robert. 
Robert  would  listen  politely  and  ask  the  correct  questions,  but  Bill  realized 
that  he  wasn't  really  interested.  Robert  didn't  even  know  what  Bingo  was, 
and  last  week  Arm  had  won  ten  dollars  at  St.  Edmund's  Bingo.  When  your 
wife  won  ten  dollars,  you  just  naturally  had  to  tell  somebody  about  it.  And 
young  Bill  wanted  a  new  suit.  What  was  it  Ann  had  said  he  wanted?  A  drape 
with  a  peg?  Bill  wasn't  quite  sure  what  a  drape  with  a  peg  was,  and  he  was 
pretty  sure  from  the  tone  of  Ann's  letter  that  she  didn't  know  either,  but  she 
thought  he'd  better  help  pick  it  out.  Bill  wondered  if  Robert  would  know  what 
a  drape  with  a  peg  was,  but  after  considering  the  question  gravely.  Bill  de- 
cided that  if  an  American  didn't  know  what  American  language  meant,  how 
coud  you  expect  a  Frenchman  to  know?  The  lure  of  travelling  was  still  strong 
in  him,  but  he  had  a  little  suspicion  in  the  back  of  his  head  that  he  was 
homesick. 

A  cool  evening  breeze  was  blowing  the  light  curtain  at  his  window  as 
Bill  switched  on  the  lamp.  It  was  near  the  end  of  his  vacation,  and  all  day 
Bill  had  been  out  visiting  the  more  famous  places  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  had 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 
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The  First  Christian  Yule 


Cathleen  Agnes  Neary,  '44 


In  order  to  find  significance  in  some  of  our  modern  English  Christmas 
customs,  we  must  go  bock  past  the  centuries  of  Christian  history  and  discover 
their  inception  as  pxirt  of  the  ritual  observed  on  the  very  first  Christmasses 
of  the  newly  converted  pagans.  The  blood  of  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles  had  been  combined  with  that  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
north,  and  the  Angels,  Saxons  and  Jutes  (from  ancient  Germania)  in  the 
south.  As  the  religion  of  these  Nordic  and  Teutonic  peoples  was  quite 
similar,  and  their  rites  and  gods  essentially  the  same,  it  is  probable  that  our 
ancestral  Britons  were  Druidic  worshippers  of  the  somber  mysteries  of  Thor 
and  Balder.  On  this  scene,  in  the  fourth  century,  appeared  St.  Patrick,  and 
m  the  next  two  centuries,  numerous  of  his  followers.  By  the  seventh  century, 
conversion  was  becoming  general. 

Utilizing  the  accumulated  memory  of  mankind,  we  look  upon  the  England 
of  650  A.  D.  when  somewhere  for  the  first  time  our  Anglo-Saxon  converts  are 
celebrating  the  birth  of  the  Lord  Christ.  It  is  the  day  on  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  keep  the  festival  of  Frey,  the  sun  god,  whose  power  waxed 
stronger  after  the  occurance  of  the  winter  solstice.  The  Christian  priest  has 
told  them  that  Christ  must  be  to  them  a  new  sun,  "the  light  of  the  world." 

In  the  first  hour  of  the  day,  they  commemorated  the  death  of  Christ  with 
the  Breaking  of  Bread,  for  in  this  manner  Christians  had  always  celebrated 
this  feast  since  the  Roman  emperors  forced  them  to  perform  their  rites  at 
midnight  in  the  catacombs. 

Tonight  they  continue  their  rejoicing  in  the  same  way  as  on  former 
Yule-tides.  The  dining-hall  is  decorated  with  the  utmost  splendor,  its  walk 
covered  with  gilt  leather  hangings  and  polished  shields.  Many  pine  torches 
flame  with  a  bright  glow.  The  vast  room  is  warmed  by  a  chimney  at  either 
end.  In  their  carved  choirs  at  the  head  of  a  table  on  a  raised  dais  sit  the 
lord  and  lady  in  their  purple  robes  and  ermines  and  gold  wrought  ornaments. 

Over  the  wide  doorways  hang  large  bunches  of  mistletoe,  sacred  to  the 
Druids  because  of  its  supposed  part  in  the  slaying  of  Balder.  From  its  present 
day  usage,  we  might  conjecture  that  imder  it,  the  pious  early  Christians 
greeted  their  holiday  guests  with  the  kiss  of  peace. 

When  all  the  guests  are  seated,  the  great  roast  boar  is  brought  in, 
garlanded  with  evergreen,  an  apple  in  its  mouth.  The  mead  horn  is  sipped 
by  the  lady  of  the  hall,  then  passed  round;  healths  ore  drunk— "Wassail!" 
The  feast  is  begtm. 
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When  the  diners  have  arrived  at  the  walnut  stage,  the  Yule  log  itself 
is  drawn  in,  to  the  noise  of  merry  shouts  and  the  traditional  minstrel  song  of 
the  Yule.  Everyone  then  joins  in  customary  songs  of  merriment  while  the  log 
is  brought  to  the  hearth  and  kindled  by  the  Lord  with  a  remnant  of  last  year's 
Yule  log,  to  join  its  crackling  voice  in  the  chorus.  Later  Christian  charity 
impelled  the  more  prosperous  merry-makers  to  extend  their  joy  to  the  poor 
by  going  amongst  them  singing  their  festive  tunes,  thereby  originating  the 
Christmas  carol. 

So  we  see  how  the  gentle  influence  of  the  Church  transformed  harmless 
pagan  observances  into  parts  of  the  beautiful  group  of  customs  associated 
with  Christmas.  The  Yule  log,  the  cheery  carols,  the  Wassail  or  Christmas 
punch,  the  mistletoe,  all  may  call  up  visions  of  a  torch-lit  Barbarian  hall  or  a 
modem  English  cottage,  joined  by  the  unity  woven  of  tradition  and  glowing 
faith. 


^  ^  1^  ^  IT  ir 


BOBBY 

/  hope  God  loves 

Little  boys  who  mumble  prayers, 

And  liate  to  wash  their  hands. 

I  hope  He  understands  if 

Bobby's  proud  because  he 

Owns  a  hut,  and  joined  the  Scouts. 

I  hope  He  doesn't  mind 

When  Bobby  sings  down  low 

On  purpose,  so  we'll  laugh. 

Or  makes  bubbles  with  his  gum, 

And  crinkles  cellophane  in  movies 

Just  to  make  us  angry. 

Because  little  boys  are  really 

Very  good,  inside. 

They  just  hope  they  aren't. 

Rose  Senese,  '44 
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Butch  Fixes  Everything 

By  Shirley  Dolan,  '43 

It  would  seem  very  strange  in  this  period  of  history  if  we  didn't  have  a 
"white  Christmas."  However,  not  so  many  years  ago,  the  people  who  in- 
habited the  earth  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  the  "little  folk"  who  live  in  the 
land  that  lies  between  the  moon  and  the  sun.  This  was  a  very  materialistic 
civilization  and  the  people  were  so  interested  in  science  that  they  forgot  the 
arts  of  love  and  charity.  Therefore  the  children  were  permitted  to  injure  and 
sometimes  kill  Snowmen.  These  people  didn't  know  that  when  a  Snovraian 
is  injured,  the  King  of  the  Snow  will  not  allow  the  shute  to  be  opened.  When 
this  happens,  Santa  Claus  can't  use  his  sleigh  and  thus  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  make  his  rounds.  Upon  seeing  so  many  of  their  fellow  men  neglected,  this 
ancient  race  came  to  believe  that  there  was  no  Santa  Claus.  It  was  a  gloomy 
time  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  "Butch"  Casey,  it  would  have  been  despicable. 
Now,  if  you  had  been  living  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand,  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-one,  perhaps  you  might  have  known  Butch.  He  was  four 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  lived  opposite  Fort  Greene  Park  in  Brooklyn. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  on  Christmas  Eve  of  this  year.  Butch  ran  into  the 
house,  crying. 

"Mom,  Mom!  It's  gettin'  dark  and  it  ain't  started  to  snow  yet  and  Santa 
Claus  can't  come." 

As  Mrs.  Casey  couldn't  afford  to  buy  that  fire  engine  that  he  wanted,  she 
seized  the  opportunity.  "No,  Butch,  1  guess  he  won't  be  able  to  come  this 
year." 

"Then — I  can't  have  my  fire  engine?" 

"I'm  afrcrid  not,  dear,"  said  his  mother. 

Big  tears  splashed  down  his  cheeks.   He  tried  to  speak  but  he  couldn't. 

"Come  on,  now.  Butch,  you're  a  big  fellow — aren't  you?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Ye- Yep,"  gulped  the  child. 

"That's  a  big  boy.  Now  dry  your  eyes  and  run  along  and  play  until 
daddy  comes." 

"O.K.,  Mom,"  said  the  child,  but  his  lip  trembled. 

Quickly  he  ran  out  of  the  house.  Slowly  he  walked  down  the  brownstone 
steps.  As  his  foot  hit  the  last  step,  his  shoulders  straightened.  He  had  an 
idea.   He  was  going  to  run  away. 

Butch  raced  up  the  hill  into  the  Park.  However,  being  a  fat,  little  boy,  he 
stopped  at  the  first  bench  to  catch  his  breath.  "I'll  go  away  and  never  come 
back,"  he  told  himself.  I'll  be  a  cowboy  like  Gene  Autry.  Or  maybe  I'll  be 
like  the  Lone  Ranger,  or  maybe  even  Superman.  Yeh,  I'll  be  like  Superman 
is  and — Oh  how  I  wish  Santa  Claus  was  comin'." 
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As  his  own  tears  started,  he  heard  another  cry.  He  turned.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  park  but  a  dilapidated  snowman.   The  child  approached  him. 

"Is  that  you  cryin'?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Snowman. 

"Why  ya  cryin'  for?"  asked  Butch. 

"Look  at  me,"  replied  the  Snowman.    "I  have  no  arm,  no  ear,  no  hat." 

"What  happened?" 

'Some  bad  boys  threw  sticks  and  ice  at  me  and  stole  my  hat." 

"Well,  ya  better  stop  cryin'  or  ya'll  melt  away,"  advised  Butch. 

"Maybe  that  would  be  just  as  well,"  answered  the  Snowman,  "For 
since  the  first  snow  has  been  abused,  it's  all  turning  into  ice.  Now  Jack  Frost 
will  be  around  to  freeze  me  tonight.  If  this  happens,  Father  Sun  won't  be 
able  to  send  me  under  the  ground  and  what  will  the  daisies  do  for  their 
petals?" 

"That's  awful,"  sympathized  Butch,  "But  ya  ain't  afraid — are  ya?" 

"1  really  don't  want  to  be,"  said  the  Snowman,  "But " 

"Well  then,  buck  up.   Maybe  I  can  help  ya,"  answered  Butch. 

"How,"  asked  the  Snowman. 

"Well,  I'll  er —  I'll  make  ya  a  new  arm."  said  Butch  brightly. 

"That  won't  help  much,"  said  the  Snowman. 

"Don't  think  I  can  do  it,  eh?  Well,  I'm  a  pretty  smart  guy  and — " 

No,  it  isn't  that,  Butch,  but  once  a  snowman's  arm  is  broken,  only  Santa 
Claus  can  set  it.  He's  the  only  one  who  knows  where  each  flake  belongs. 
Besides,  all  the  snow  is  ice." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Well,  what  can  we  do?   You  got  any  ideas?" 

"If  you  could  write,  all  our  troubles  would  be  over  " 

"How  come?"  asked  Butch. 

"Well  then,  we  could  send  a  special  delivery  letter  to  Santa  Claus." 

"Oh,  I  can  write,"  said  Butch.  "But  we  can't  send  a  letter.  Macy's  is 
closed." 

"Can  you  really  write?" 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  Butch,  "I  send  lots  of  letters  to  Santa  Claus." 

"Well,  then,  tonight  at  eight  o'clock,  sharp — " 

"But  I  can't  tell  time,"  said  Butch. 

"Oh — "  moaned  the  Snowman. 

"Wait  a  minute!"  cried  Butch.  "Is  it  eight  o'clock  when  the  Lone  Ranger's 
over?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Snowman.    "Why?" 

"Well,  tonight  the  Lone  Ranger's  on,  and  as  soon  as  he's  over,  I'll  know 
it's  eight  o'clock." 

"That's  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Snowman.  "O.K.,  then  as  soon  as  he  goes 
off  the  air " 

"Ya  mean  when  he's  over?" 

"Yes,  Butch,  when  he's  over  you  give  your  letter  to  the  wind.  Wish  very 
hard  and  the  letter  will  go  direct  to  Santa  Claus." 

"Gee  whiz!    Holy  mackerel!"  cried  Butch. 
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"Well,  Butch,  I  guess  you'd  better  run  along  so  that  you'll  be  sure  to  have 
the  letter  ready  for  the  wind." 

"O.K.,  Mr.  Snowman.  So  long." 

"Good-bye,  Butch." 

Butch  ran  home.  He  gobbled  his  supper.  He  grabbed  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  wrapping  paper  and  wrote  the  letter.  As  his  mother  dried  the  dishes, 
she  smiled  to  see  him  so  interested  in  making  conglomerations  of  lines. 

However,  that  night  at  eight  o'clock,  a  little  boy  wished  with  all  the 
might  of  his  four  years  and  a  piece  of  brov^m  paper  flew  up  and  up  and  up 
until  it  was  lost  from  sight  in  the  land  of  the  clouds.    It  came  to  rest  on  the 
desk  of  a  little  old  man.   He  opened  it  and  read  with  his  heart — 
'Dear  Santa, 

I  was  kinda  sore  cause  you  couldn't  bring  me  that  fire-engine.  But 
that's  O.K.,  and  I'm  sorry  for  being  a  sore-head.  I'd  like  you  to  do  me  a 
favor.  I  got  a  pal,  he's  a  snowman  and  he  lives  in  Fort  Greene  Park.  He 
ain't  got  no  arm  and  I  was  thinkin'  maybe  you  could  fix  him  up  good.  Please, 
Santa,  won't  you  see  what  you  can  do  about  it? 

Your  pal. 

Butch  Casey 
PS.  1  don't  really  want  that  fire-engine." 

As  the  time  for  Midnight  Mass  approached,  the  snow  began  to  fall  gently. 
On  Christmas  day.  Butch  awoke  to  find  his  fire-engine  and  all  the  other 
things  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  His  mother  and  father  were  amazed.  The 
child  was  delighted.  After  testing  everything  and  breaking  a  few  of  his  toys. 
Butch  remembered  his  friend. 

"Mom,  con  I  go  to  the  Park?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  so." 

"Can  I  bring  my  engine?" 

"Through  the  snow?    That  would  be  silly." 

"But,  Mom " 

"Oh,  let  him  take  it,  Mary,"  said  his  father.    "I'll  carry  it  over  there." 

"But,  John—" 

"After  all,  it's  Christmas,  and  everything's  been  so  strange  that  it 
wouldn't  do  any  harm  to  carry  it  all  the  way." 

"But " 

"Besides,  maybe  I'll  be  able  to  find  out  what  this  is  all  a  bout.  You  said 
the  kid  spent  all  day  yesterday  in  the  Park,  and  I  think  he  knows  a  lot  about 
this." 

"All  right,  then,  but  don't  stay  too  long." 

Butch  led  his  father  through  the  Park  until  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where 
the  Snowman  stood. 

"That's  some  snowman,  son.  Best  I  ever  saw.  Look  how  well  he's  made. 
Boy,  that's  a  beauty,  all  right.   Eh,  son?" 

Before  Butch  could  reply,  the  Snowman's  hat  fell  upon  the  ground.  Mr. 
Casey  ran  after  it.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  hat,  the  Snowrman  winked  at 
Butch. 
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The  Indefinable 


WiNlFBED    ReILLY,    '42 

Whether  the  subject  be  economics,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
physics  or  metaphysics,  the  logical  approach  is  by  way  of  an  exact,  clear 
definition.  In  a  consideration,  therefore,  of  poetry,  common  sense  suggests 
first  of  all  an  adequate  definition  of  the  subject.  What,  then,  is  poetry?  To 
answer  such  a  question  we  find  ourselves  turning  to  what  the  poets  them- 
selves have  said.  To  whom  is  the  subject  more  vital?  Should  they  not  know 
more  intimately  than  all  others  just  what  it  is  they  are  talking  about? 

But  what  do  we  discover?  Very  definitely,  that  the  definitions  derived 
from  this  source  do  not  fall  under  any  one  particular  classification.  Then,  free 
to  choose  where  we  will,  let  us  start  with  two  of  our  American  poets  from  the 
last  century. 

"The  Poetry  of  Words,"  says  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  "is  the  rhythmical  creation 
of  Beauty.  Its  sole  arbiter  is  Taste.  With  the  Intellect  or  with  Conscience  it 
has  only  collateral  relations.  Unless  incidentally  it  has  no  concern  whatever 
either  with  duty  or  truth." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  tells  us  that,  "Poetry  is  the  perpetual  endeavor  to 
express  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  to  pass  the  brute  body  and  search  the  life  and 
reason  which  causes  it  to  ixist  ..."  What  have  we  discovered — simply  that 
these  two  men  disagreed  fundamentally  in  their  conceptions  of  poetry.  To 
one,  the  idea,  that  is,  the  intellectual  content  is  vital;  while  to  the  other,  the 
only  vital  element  is  the  harmony,  the  idea  being  negligible  or  merely  in- 
cidental. 

Let  us  search  further.  Macaulay  tells  us  in  his  "Essay  on  Milton,"  "Poetry 
means  the  art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  on  illusion 
of  the  imagination."  Here  poetry  takes  on  purely  a  mechanical  and  external 
aspect.  How  then  can  we  ally  this  with  Shelley's  definition,  definitely  not 
mechanical — "The  expression  of  the  imagination,  that  which  lifts  the  veil 
from  the  hidden  beauty  of  the  world." 

Perhaps  by  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  numerous  definitions  a 
greater  consensus  of  opinion  can  be  found.  Here  are  but  a  few  of  the  thou- 
sands that  might  be  offered. 

"Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge." 

— Wordsworth 

"Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest  moments  of  the  best  and 
happiest  minds."  — Shelley 

"Poetry  is  nothing  less  than  the  most  perfect  speech  of  man,  that  in  which 
he  comes  near  to  being  able  to  utter  the  truth."  — Arnold 
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Surely  these  definitions  are  interesting  and  stimulating,  but  do  they  really 
define  anything? 

Nearly  all  definitions  of  poetry  have  some  fallacy.  Even  those  which  ap- 
proach the  subject  logically  and  which  actually  try  to  tell  what  it  really  is, 
usually  end  by  singling  out  a  particular  element  and  stressing  that.  In  line 
with  this  our  attention  is  called  to  such  definitions  as  the  following: 

"Poetry  is  articulate  music." — Dryden 

"Poetry  is  the  best  words  in  the  best  order." — Coleridge 

"Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure  with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to 
the  help  of  reason." — S.  Johnson 

"Essence  of  poetry  is  invention,  such  invention  as  by  producing  the  un- 
expected, surprises  and  delights." — S.  Johnson 

"Poetry  is  the  lava  of  imagination  whose  eruption  prevents  the  earth- 
quake."— Byron     \ 

"Poetry  should  surprise  by  a  fine  excess,  and  not  by  singularity." — Keats 

No  matter  how  far  we  search  we  do  not  find  anything  completely  satis- 
factory in  the  way  of  a  true  definition.    In  no  one  do  we  gain  the  whole  truth. 

"Poetry,"  Wordsworth  explains,  "is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful 
feelings;  it  takes  its  origin  from  emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity  " 

Yeats  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  "Poetry  is  an  endeavor  to  condense  out 
of  flying  vapors  of  the  world  an  image  of  human  perfection." 

And  what  of  Emily  Dickinson's — "If  I  read  a  book  and  it  makes  my  body 
so  cold  no  fire  can  ever  warm  me,  I  know  that  it  is  poetry.  If  1  feel  physically 
as  if  the  top  of  my  head  were  taken  off,  I  know  that  it  is  poetry." 

Are  not  all  these  really  explanations  rather  than  exact  definitions?  Are 
they  not  merely  statements  of  the  origin  of  poetry  and  of  the  criterions  of  its 
quality? 

Technically,  poetry  as  an  art  makes  patterns  out  of  language;  so  too,, 
many  poets,  in  an  attempt  to  define  poetry,  do  so  by  making  it  the  art  whose 
function  is  to  make  patterns  out  of  life. 

Sidney,  for  example,  in  his  "Apologie  for  Poetry"  states,  "It  is  not  riming 
and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet,  but  fayning  notable  images  of  virtues,  vices 
or  what  else  which  must  be  the  right  describing  note  to  know  a  poet  by." 

Shelley  upholds  this  theory  by — "A  poem  is  the  very  image  of  life  ex- 
pressed by  its  eternal  truth,"  and  "Poetry  is  the  mirror  which  makes  Beautiful 
that  which  is  distorted." 

Milton  says,  "A  true  poem  is  the  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best  and 
honorablest  things." 

In  general,  therefore,  definitions  of  poetry  are  very  ambiguous  and  even 
when  they  are  clear  they  are  so  divergent  as  to  become  really  bewildering. 
However,  though  we  must  agree  with  Edward  Arlington  Robinson  that  there 
is  no  clear-cut  statement  adequately  defining  poetry  we  must  remember  that 
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Noel  Encore 


By  Eileen  M.  Sutherland,  '44 

When  Nurse  Lyton  had  assigned  night  duty  on  Christmas  Eve,  she  had 
perceived  the  silent,  brave  v/ay  the  young  probationer  had  taken  it.  She  had 
placed  her  in  the  Children's  Ward  because  the  senior  nurse  felt  that  although 
her  heart  would  be  heavy,  her  duties  would  be  light.  That  had  been  a  week 
ago.  This  was  Christinas  Eve  and  Connie  was  reporting  for  duty.  No  one 
had  guessed  how  she  detested  the  task.  However,  she  had  convinced  herself 
that  it  was  the  supreme  test.    She  wouldn't  always  be  a  probee. 

At  ten  o'clock  she  made  the  rounds.  All  the  children  were  asleep.  Doubt- 
less they  were  dreaming  of  fat,  red  men  and  tall,  green  trees.  They  lay  quietly, 
bandaged  arms  and  legs  rigid. 

The  silence  was  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  pneumonia  case. 
Gerald,  who  had  seen  just  five  Christmases,  was  restless.  He  stirred,  and 
sighed  heavily. 

"Do  you  want  anything,  Gerald?"  she  whispered,  brushing  the  damp, 
red  curb  from  the  burning  forehead.  One  hundred  and  four  this  evening, 
according  to  the  chart. 

The  too-bright  eyes  smiled  up  at  her.    "Sing  to  me,  please." 

Well,  she  HAD  asked  him,  but  he  shouldn't  have  begged  for  the  one  thing 
she  couldn't  give  him.  Sing  to  him?  And  wake  all  the  others?  She  couldn't 
possibly.  Yes,  she  could!  For  this  very  day  his  mother  had  brought  him  a 
music-box,  a  special  gift  for  her  son.  It  was  a  tall,  white  angel  with  a  key  in 
his  back.  When  you  turned  the  key,  little  "tinkles,"  as  he  had  called  them, 
played  The  First  Noel.  The  music  was  low.  She  was  sure  it  wouldn't  waken 
any  of  the  others.  Connie  turned  the  key  in  the  solemn  figure  standing  on  the 
night-table.    As  the  hymn  began,  Gerald  smiled  happily  and  closed  his  eyes. 

Everyone  was  happy  now.  At  least,  every  one  except  the  young  nurse. 
What  a  way  to  spend  Christmas  Eve  when  she  could  have  been  home  with 
the  family,  hanging  gleaming  balls  on  the  huge  tree  they  had  every  year. 
Or  she  could  have  accepted  Ralph's  invitation  to  help  him  with  his  Christmas 
shopping.  That  would  have  been  fun,  because  she  was  almost  positive  that 
he  was  looking  in  jewelry  shops  for  her  present.  He  had  had  that  I'm-going- 
to-give-you-a-diamond-ring-honey  look  in  his  eyes  last  night.  But  she  was 
first  a  nurse  and  second  his  girl,  so  here  she  was,  listening  to  The  First  Noel — 
alone. 

The  same  hymn  kept  playing  over  and  over — "to  certain  poor  shepherds 
— keeping  their  sheep."  These  little  ones  were  like  a  flock  of  lambs,  too.  They 
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were  so  young,  innocent  and  sweet.  Maybe  she  seemed  like  a  shepherd  the 
way  she  herded  them. 

"Come,  Johnny,  you  con  move  your  fingers  more  than  that.  Just  try 
standing  on  that  foot,  Louisa.  It  won't  hurt  you;  really,  it  won't."  They  loved 
her,  or  so  they  said. 

"On  a  cold  winter's  night" — it  must  've  been  something  like  tonight — 
windy  and  frosty.  They  say  it  snowed,  that  first  Christmas.  Perhaps  it  will 
this  year,  too.  Snow  always  mokes  the  streets  seem  cleaner;  people  look  dif- 
ferent when  they  have  flakes  on  their  lashes  and  silver  frost  on  their  shoes. 

"The  angels  did  sing" — those  angels — they  must  look  like  these  children. 
Rosy  cheeks  belong  to  angels  and  babies.  Take  this  little  fellow,  the  one 
that's  so  slick.  Gerald  is  the  picture  of  an  angel.  Eyes — blue,  hair — red  and 
curly;  he's  beautiful.    Good  patient,  too 

"Bom  is  the  King" — yes.  He  was  a  king.  In  that  tiny  Babe  of  Bethlehem 
lay  all  power  and  all  strength.  Connie  remembered  a  baby  she  had  once 
seen  upstairs  in  the  Babies  Ward.  He  had  been  beautiful;  princely  was  what 
the  other  nurses  had  called  him;  that  must  have  been  the  way  the  Holy  Child 
looked  when  He  was  bom. 

"The  first  Noel" — it  had  been  one  that  had  been  shared  with  men  by 
angels.  Well,  she  was  in  the  company  of  these  hurt  little  angels  on  the  eve 
of  Christmas. 

The  music-box  played  on. 

"Noel" — Christmas  had  finally  come!  Gerald  awoke,  delighted  to  hear 
his  "tinkles"  again.  It  was  morning;  as  her  last  official  act  before  she  went 
off  duty,  Connie  took  his  temperature.  It  was  nearly  normal;  Gerald  was  go- 
ing to  be  well  very  soon. 

It  was  a  merry  Christmas;  Noel  once  more! 
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Riding  the  Rails 

Margaret  Garvey,  '44 

The  time  has  come  for  a  liberation  of  the  five  million  New  Yorkers  who 
daily  ride  the  rails.  I  do  not  refer  to  a  physical  liberation,  desirable  though 
that  may  be;  rather  I  refer  to  a  mental  liberation.  For  those  not  so  ambidex- 
terous as  to  be  able  to  manage  the  New  York  Times  or  knitting,  staring  at 
the  subway  ads  is  the  only  prudent  recourse.  To  be  hemmed  in  by  these 
ads,  with  men  bent  with  lumbago,  men  beset  with  indigestion,  men  fighting 
the  good  fight  against  baldness  is  a  serious  psychological  drain  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  city.  New  York  too  often  arrives  at  work  depressed  or  asleep. 
Intelligent  advertising  would  seem  to  dictate  that  these  car-posters  be  stimu- 
lating, varied  and  current. 

John  Robert  Powers  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  that  their  efficacy 
did  not  rest  only  in  selling  aspirins.  Few  ads  have  provoked  the  interest 
that  his  Meet  Miss  Subway  has.  The  selected  beauty  naively  owns  up  to  her 
rides  per  month  and  tempts  New  York  into  hoping  for  a  more  eventful  ride 
next  morning.  At  the  same  time,  John  Robert  Powers  becomes  a  name  that 
flies  from  everyone's  tongue. 

Effa  Brown  was  another  to  successfully  deviate  from  the  beaten  path. 
Her  Design  for  Living  seems  to  be  the  most  varied  of  the  new  ads.  If  I  ever 
have  French  doors,  I  won't  leave  them  uncovered  if  I  want  privacy  in  either 
room.  I'll  remember  to  select  an  interesting  flower  or  bird  print  to  fit  into  the 
pane.  I'll  have  two  decorative  panels  as  well  as  effective  screening.  These 
ads  are  distinguished  in  their  simplicity.  The  homemaker  will  remember 
Effa  Brown  when  she  needs  guidance  in  decorating. 

So  appreciative  are  subwayites  of  any  effort  to  please  them  that  John 
Hix  had  no  difficulty  in  creating  a  following  for  his  Strange  As  It  Seems.  We 
didn't  know  that  Bailey's  Drink  and  Dip  Shop  in  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
sold  the  holes  in  doughnuts  for  a  half  a  cent  each.  To  learn  it  from  a  subway 
ad  enriched  it  all  the  more. 

The  power  of  subway  advertising  has  been  recognized,  its  appeal  is 
only  now  being  reckoned  with.  Be  mindful  that  you  do  not  appear  in  the 
role  of  a  salesman.  Draw  pictures  and  say  little.  Be  helpful  if  you  can, 
original  at  any  cost.  For  the  riders  of  the  rails  have  revolted  against  stereo- 
typed ads.    Their  time  of  liberation  has  come. 
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WHITE  GRAPES 


White  grapes  embroidered  on  a  pall, 

Or  precipiced  from  China  bowls 

Are  but  the  whiteness  of  the  corpse,  the  shroud, 

The  ashen  cods. 

But  in  some  vineyard  scarcely  seen 

The  fragile  rod  of  Jesse's  root 

Though  crushed  and  trodden,  still  is  pidsing  pa 

One,  only  fruit. 

This  shelter  of  a  seedling  Life, 
(The  Child  Who  was  of  Juda's  least). 
Was  bled  to  yield  its  wealth  of  rarest  wine 
Unto  a  Feast. 

This  haloed  heart  of  thorns  and  stars 
Singing  beyond  its  cup  of  gall 
Stirs  me  to  thought  each  time  I  see 
White  grapes  embroidered  on  a  pall. 


S.  M.  I.,  '44 
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Harrowed  Fields 

Courtesy  of  Writers'  Club 
Jane  Podester,  '43 


Barbara  Tremont's  shiny  blue  convertible  picked  its  way  through  the 
auburn  mire,  more  normally  the  red  dust  of  the  roads  peculiar  to  western 
Georgia.  The  unpaved  ruts  had  been  long  since  filled  by  the  insistent  rain. 
Now,  with  the  dull  day  drawing  to  a  close,  driving  was  made  more  treach- 
erous. 

Barbara,  one  of  the  thousands  of  eager,  reasonably  attractive  and  level 
headed  young  women  so  prominent  on  the  New  York  business  horizon  prided 
herself  on  her  independence.  Independence  which  compelled  her  to  drive 
her  car,  alone,  up  from  a  Florida  vacation  spent,  for  economy's  sake,  on  the 
Gulf  side.  Now  all  thoughts  of  her  too  short  stay,  the  necessity  of  being  at 
her  desk  at  nine  on  the  following  Monday  had  vanished.  Her  whole  being 
was  concentrated  on  driving  through  this  Georgia  backwoods,  to  the  com- 
fortable security  of  Atlanta,  and  a  dry  hotel  room.  Never  again,  she  decided, 
would  she  take  the  so-called  "short  cut"  home.  Despite  the  well-intentioned 
advice  of  her  acquaintances,  Barbara  entertained  various  uncharitable  and 
unladylike  wishes  for  them  all. 

Night  fell  with  such  a  completeness  that  it  seemed  a  giant  blotter  had 
absorbed  all  traces  of  the  murky  day.  Barbara  for  the  past  hour  or  so  had 
been  idly  aware  of  the  deserted  countryside.  Now  the  absence  even  of  lights 
along  the  road  filled  her  first  with  a  feeling  of  acute  annoyance,  then  as 
realization  came,  a  prickly  feeling  of  panic.  For  miles  she  had  seen  those 
once  prosperous  plantations,  now  with  fields  unfilled  and  abandoned.  Great 
white  houses  set  well  back  from  the  road,  whose  empty  windows  stared 
vacantly  and  whose  lofty  pillars  sagged  crazily,  guarded  the  desolation. 

The  fact  that  she,  Barbara  Tremont,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  never 
had  a  fear  in  her  life,  and  felt  that  prickle,  made  her  determined  to  overcome 
any  inclination  toward  another.  The  squaring  of  her  shoulders  and  the 
tightening  of  her  hands  on  the  wheel,  betrayed  in  no  little  measure  her 
Yankee  inheritance. 

The  storm  increased  as  if  in  mocking  derision.  The  dark  became  stifling. 
The  tiny  little  light,  when  it  appeared,  seemed  almost  dazzling  by  contrast. 
Barbara  guessed  that  it  came  from  one  of  the  houses.  Stories  of  the  vaunted 
Southern  hospitality  flooded  her  mind,  and  she  decided  to  seek  shelter  for 
the  night,  or  at  least,  directions  to  the  nearest  hotel. 
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The  entrance  of  the  road  leading  toward  the  light  was  shrouded  by  a 
thick  mass  of  shrubbery.  As  Barbara  turned  in,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew 
a  long,  wet  branch  through  the  window.  She  shivered  slightly  at  the  spatter 
of  cold  rain  on  her  face.  The  little  car  moved  forward  over  a  surprisingly 
iirm  gravel  road.  Overlapping  tulip  trees  formed  a  tunnel-like  arch  that  shut 
out  both  sky  and  rain.  When  the  large  white  house  loomed  up,  Barbara 
noticed  that  the  light  seen  from  the  road  shone  from  a  window  on  the  second 
floor.   All  was  quiet  and  dark  below. 

A  long  porch,  with  four  pillars  supporting  a  second  story,  ran  the  length 
of  the  house.  The  door,  with  a  brass  knocker  indicating  frequent  use,  was 
set  directly  in  the  center  with  broad  windows  on  either  side.  Barbara,  leav- 
ing the  car  close  to  the  porch  steps,  accepted  the  knocker's  invitation.  At 
first  there  was  no  response.  However,  at  another  rap,  there  came  from  within 
the  unmistakable  sound  of  someone  descending  the  stairs  slowly  and  care- 
fully.   Soon  the  door  was  opened. 

Barbara  held  back  a  cry  of  amazement.  An  old  woman  stood  before  her 
dressed  in  a  full-skirted  crinoline  with  a  shawl  thrown  round  her  shoulders. 
She  shielded  her  guttering  candle  and  peered  out  at  the  girl  with  question- 
ing, friendly  eyes.  Barbara  stammered,  "The — the  roads  are  so  bad,  and  I've 
lost  my  way.  I  was  wondering  if  you  could  direct  me  to  the  nearest  place 
that  would  put  me  up?" 

"You  are  welcome  here,  my  dear,  although  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  very 
comfortable.  The  slaves  have  all  run  away  and  I  am  quite  alone,  except 
for  my  dog."    She  looked  down  fondly  at  the  placid  old  spaniel  at  her  feet. 

Barbara  followed  her  hostess  into  a  large  room  lit  by  the  single  candle. 
The  flickering  light  cast  dancing  shadows  all  around  them.  They  reflected 
in  the  large  mirror  opposite  the  door.  They  glowed  from  the  depths  of  pol- 
ished mahogany.  They  whispered  softly  in  comers  and  leapt  from  one  heavy 
drapery  to  another.  They  continued  their  dance  around  the  older  woman 
as  if  they  were  alive.  Barbara  stared,  fascinated,  and  listened  to  the  beau- 
tiful soft  voice  continue. 

"It  seems  strange  to  see  a  young  girl  like  you  travelling  about  alone, 
but  with  the  present  conditions,  nothing  should  seem  strange  to  me.  I  was 
just  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  I  so  seldom  use  these  rooms  downstairs  in  the 
evening,  since  candles  are  so  hard  to  get.  These  rooms  are  so  large  it's 
almost  impossible  to  light  them  properly. 

"I'll  give  you  the  room  next  to  mine.  It  was  my  daughter's,  and  some  of 
her  night  clothes  are  still  in  the  chest.  You  may  use  them  if  you  wish.  Before 
you  retire,  won't  you  join  me  in  a  cup  of  chocolate?  I  get  so  lonely  these 
days." 

Barbara  could  only  nod  dumbly  and  follow  the  woman  up  the  broad 
stairs.  They  walked  down  the  long  corridor  to  a  room  dominated  by  a  huge 
four  poster  bed.  It  was  a  young  girl's  room,  an  old  fashioned  room,  but 
typically  feminine.     Barbara  gazed  about  gratefully,  opened  a  chest,  and 
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took  out  a  night  gown.  It  was  obviously  handmade,  with  intricate  little 
stitches  and  elaborate  tuckings.  She  laid  it  on  the  bed  carefully.  As  she 
removed  her  hat  and  coat  and  ran  a  comb  through  her  hair,  she  speculated 
about  the  woman  in  the  next  room.  It  was  obvious  that  some  great  sorrow 
had  struck  her.  Maybe  the  loss  of  the  daughter  whose  room  she  now  oc- 
cupied. The  girl  dismissed  her  thoughts  and  rearranged  her  mind  into  some 
semblance  of  order,  however,  before  she  entered  the  adjoining  room. 

The  woman  smiled  at  her  over  a  spirit  lamp,  upon  which  bubbled  the 
chocolate.  She  pointed  to  a  soft  chair  and  Barbara  sank  into  it  with  a  small 
sigh  of  comfort. 

"My  dear,  it  was  rude  of  me  not  to  tell  you  my  name.  I'm  Margaret 
Stuart,  and  this  is  Harrowed  Fields.  I  know  you  must  be  tired,  so  don't  talk. 
You  have  no  idea  how  lonesome  this  large  house  gets  when  you're  all  alone. 
Lady  is  a  faithful  dog,  but  she's  not  enough. 

"When  my  husband  died,  I  thought  the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  It 
almost  did  for  me,  but  my  son  and  daughter  were  so  loving  that  I  tried  to 
live  for  their  sake.  But  Barbara,  my  daughter,  lost  her  fiance,  young  Tom 
Furness  of  Charleston,  in  the  war.  She  never  recovered  from  the  shock.  My 
son,  George,  is  up  north  looking  for  work.  But  those  Yankees  will  never  help 
a  Southerner.  I  didn't  want  him  to  go,  but  he  insisted.  How  could  I  refuse 
when  it  was  for  me  that  he  left  his  former  life  and  home?" 

She  drew  herself  up  proudly. 

"I  don't  want  any  Yankee  money.  We  have,  and  we  can,  get  along 
without  it." 

At  the  word  'Yankee,  "  a  great  hate  rose  in  her  eyes  and  the  soft  features 
hardened  to  a  savage  mask. 

"My  husband  was  killed  by  a  Yankee  bullet  at  Gettysburg  and  young 
Tom  died  in  a  Yankee  prison.    I  hate  them  all." 

Barbara,  sitting  passively,  sipping  her  chocolate  with  half-closed  eyes, 
had  been  only  partially  aware  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  conversation.  At  the  last 
words,  however,  she  sat  bolt  upright. 

"You  mean  the  Civil  War,  don't  you?" 

"The  Civil  War?"  Mrs.  Stuart  eyed  her  suspiciously,  "Are  you  a  North- 
erner?" 

"I've  lived  in  the  North  for  some  time,  but  my  people  are  from  the  South." 

For  the  first  time,  Barbara  blessed  the  perspicacity  of  a  grandfather  who 
had  brought  a  New  Orleans  belle  home  to  Connecticut  as  a  bride.  It  made 
her  statement  at  least  partially  true.    But  Mrs.  Stuart  was  angry.    The  Civil 

War Barbara's  spine  tingled  at  the  thought  of  staying  in  this  house  any 

longer.  Even  the  storm  was  preferable.  Suppose  she  discovered  that  Barbara 
had  lied,  was  in  reality,  almost  pure  Yankee?  Wouldn't  her  rallied  Southern 
partisanship  lead  to  even  more  violent  sentiments? 

Barbara  hastily  bade  her  hostess  good  night  and  returned  to  her  room, 
determined  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible.   She  closed  the  door,  stood  in  abso- 


lute  silence  until  it  was  quiet  in  the  next  room.  Then  she  stole  downstairs 
and  out  of  doors  to  her  car.  Frantically  she  tried  to  start  it,  but  it  wouldn't 
budge.  Again  and  again  she  pressed  her  foot  on  the  accelerator.  There 
was  no  answering  hum  from  the  engine. 

Finally  the  girl  decided  to  wait  until  dawn,  and  walk  if  necessary,  to 
sanity.  Dejectedly  she  crept  back  to  her  room  and  threw  herself  on  the  bed. 
She  dosed  fitfully  and  toward  morning  she  must  have  fallen  into  a  sound 
sleep,  for  she  woke  with  a  start  to  find  the  sun  in  her  face.  It  shone  through 
the  window  and  brilliantly  lit  the  room.  Its  fingers  pointed  at  the  dust-puffs 
piled  in  the  corners.  It  tore  at  the  peeling  wall-paper  with  insistent  rays.  It 
showed  up  a  room  which  hadn't  been  occupied  in  many  years.  Barbara 
leaped  from  the  bed  and  hurried  downstairs.  All  through  the  house  was 
this  same  air  of  abandonment.  The  furniture,  when  not  broken,  was  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  dust  that  had  settled  there  without  disturbance  for  years. 
Panes  of  glass  were  broken  in  most  of  the  windows.  In  fact,  the  house  was 
a  replica  of  all  the  deserted  homes  Barbara  had  passed  yesterday.  There  was 
no  sound  upstairs.     All  was  quiet  with  an  unearthly  stillness. 

Barbara  dashed  from  the  house  to  her  car,  deciding  to  give  it  one  more 
trial.  To  her  surprise,  it  started.  Then  she  realized  that  a  flooded  carburetor 
had  caused  the  difficulty  last  night.  She  breathed  a  little  sigh  of  relief  as 
she  started  dov^m  the  tulip  covered  avenue. 

Her  hands  froze  to  the  wheel  as  her  gaze  travelled  to  her  left,  to  a  family 
burying  ground.  One  tombstone  was  especially  prominent.  It  stated  in 
deeply  carved  letters  that  here  was  all  that  remained  of  Margaret  Stuart, 
beloved  wife  of  Robert,  died  in  1870.  Beside  it  was  a  smaller,  marble,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Lady,  a  faithful  dog. 
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Just  Resting  My  Eyes 

{Continued  from  Page  17) 

been  a  good  day,  and  Bill  was  tired  and  contented.  The  moon  was  shining 
so  brightly  that  Bill  switched  aff  the  light  again  and  walked  over  to  the 
window  to  look  up  at  the  sky.  Two  more  days  and  it  would  be  all  over.  He 
would  probably  never  see  South  America  again.  He  wouldn't  be  part  of  it 
again,  living  there  as  if  he  intended  to  stay  forever  and  making  friends  with 
whom  he  wished.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to  have  dinner  when  he  wanted,  to 
go  off  for  an  evening  without  once  having  to  think  of  the  furnace.  There 
wouldn't  be  any  more  getting  up  when  he  pleased  for  breakfast,  and  not 
having  to  claim  seniority  rights  to  shave  in  the  bathroom.  At  home,  no  one 
took  too  much  notice  of  him;  he  was  always  there.  At  the  hotel  it  was,  "Yes, 
Mr.  Brannigan,"  "Certainly,  Mr.  Brannigan."  It  made  him  feel  almost  dis- 
tinguished. He  wasn't  just  a  New  York  police  captain  who  lived  in  Brooklyn 
and  rooted  for  the  Dodgers,  and  took  up  the  collection  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
St.  Edmund's  on  Sundays.  Here  he  was  Mr.  Brannigan.  It  was  going  to  be 
strange  to  be  just  nobody  again. 

As  the  boat  drew  near  the  dock,  Bill  grew  more  and  more  anxious  to 
see  his  family.  The  regret  at  losing  his  independence  and  sacrificing  his  new 
personality  was  haunting  him,  but  his  eyes  searched  the  crowd  quickly  for 
sight  of  Ann.  There  she  was,  braced  against  the  fence  with  Bill  and  Dave  and 
Ruthie  in  back  of  her.  Ann  had  on  a  new  coat,  black,  with  a  soft  silvery 
collar.  Bill  felt  a  surge  of  pride  when  he  remembered  that  they  all  belonged 
to  him,  the  tall  blond  boy,  the  shorter  dark  one  that  looked  so  much  like 
Ann  but  had  Bill's  eyes.  Dave  saw  him  first  and  waved,  shouting  enthusias- 
tically to  Ruthie  to  wave,  too.  Watching  his  progress  toward  the  gangland, 
they  edged  closer  and  as  he  stepped  through  the  lines,  a  small  crowd 
descended  on  him. 

Bill  drove  home  happily  with  a  smudge  of  lipstick  over  his  eye.  In 
between  the  news  of  home,  Bill  managed  to  insert  a  few  remarks  about  his 
trip,  but  he  suddenly  discovered  that  they  were  enjoying  telling  him  the  news 
more  than  he  enjoyed  recounting  his  adventures.  South  America  was  still 
close  to  his  heart  as  he  listened  absently  to  the  report  that  the  Taylors  were 
having  a  party  to  celebrate  Ed's  thirtieth  year  on  the  force.  Dave  put  the  car 
in  the  garage,  and  Ann  made  Bill  go  and  relax  in  his  comfortable  chair  in 
the  living  room  while  she  finished  getting  dinner. 

The  fire  was  lit  in  the  fireplace,  a  positive  sign  of  festivity  in  the  Bran- 
nigan household,  and  his  paper  lay  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Bill  rested  in 
the  chair  and  as  he  looked  around  him,  his  eyes  fell  on  the  small  footstool  he'd 
bought  for  Ann.  The  whole  room  had  been  done  over  last  year,  but  Ann 
wouldn't  discard  the  footstool. 

"I've  got  to  be  sentimental  once  in  a  while,"  she'd  said,  and  the  footstool 
had  stayed.   A  door  banged  in  the  distance  and  Dave  clattered  into  the  house. 
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Ruthie  appeared  with  her  book  in  her  hand.  As  she  walked  over  to  turn  on 
the  radio,  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Bill's  forehead. 

"It  was  awfully  lonesome  while  you  were  away,  Daddy,"  and  she  seated 
herself  comfortably  by  the  lamp  and  began  to  read.  But  Bill  felt  a  little  glow 
shining  on  his  forehead  where  she'd  kissed  him.  The  moonlight  traced 
patterns  on  the  curtains,  and  leaning  over  to  one  side,  Bill  could  look  up  at 
the  moon.  He  stared  reflectively  for  a  minute  and  then,  turning  to  Ruth,  he 
imparted  a  philosophic  gem  that  everyone  has  thought  at  some  time  or  other. 

"You  know,  Ruthie,  that's  the  same  moon  they  have  in  South  America. 
And  I  can  see  it  just  as  well  from  here." 

With  which  he  picked  up  his  paper  and  began  to  read.  He  felt  secure 
and  contented.  Alone  in  a  strange  country,  he  had  relied  upon  himself  and 
conquered  it,  and  now  he  had  this  to  come  back  to.  He  wasn't  just  a  guest 
to  whom  impersonal  hotel  clerks  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Brannigan."  He  was  a  very 
distinguished  person  in  his  own  family.  They'd  missed  him  because  he 
wasn't  there.  And  as  he  speculated,  Bill  nodded  over  his  paper.  Somebody 
pulled  down  the  paper  before  his  face,  and  Bill  opened  his  eyes  to  see  Ann 
standing  in  front  of  him  laughing. 

"Just  resting  my  eyes,"  he  explained  sheepishly. 

tr  ^  ^  IT  ^  ^ 

Day  of  Reckoning 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
There  is  some  comfort  in  the  words  "all  this  will  pass":  they  would  sound 
even  better  as  "all  will  pass."  However,  even  comprehensive  worrying  can 
have  its  compensations.  The  Class  of  '42,  in  any  case,  have  the  distinction  of 
attending  their  Senior  Ball  with  lustrous  stars  shining  in  the  center  of  the 
dark  circles  aroiond  their  eyes. 

t    IT    ^    IT    ^    ^ 

The   Indefinable 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 
though  he  said  "Poetry  is  indefinable,"  he  also  said,  "It  is  uiimistakable."  We 
must  remember,  too,  that  though  nearly  all  poets  differ  in  expressing  their 
ideas  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  all  accord  it  a  place  of  high  rank.   Here  let  us 
mark  the  words  of  John  Masefield: 

"The  Greater  poetry  is  a  flowing  in  of  light  from  the  source  of  all  light, 
from  that  King  from  whom  comes  our  knowledge  of  the  kingly,  in  whose 
wisdom  we  advance,  under  whose  majesty  we  move,  and  in  whose  beauty, 
if  we  have  cared  for  beauty,  we  may  come  to  dwell.  His  ways  are  the  ways 
of  light  and  His  words  are  the  words  of  light  vouchsafed  to  a  few  great  men 
of  light,  so  that  this  world  may  know  a  little  of  the  wisdom,  beauty  and  power 
which  are  the  dcrily  bread  in  Paradise." 
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Pviblicity  Department 
Loria 

December  19,  1941 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE: 

A  yearbook — as  far  as  most  undergrads  are  concerned — is  something 
that  just  happens.  The  day  of  its  distribution  is  to  them  merely  an  occasion  for 
comments  and  complaints.  But  there  are  always  a  few  who,  on  that  day,  have 
their  first  opportunity  in  months  to  heave  one  long  sigh  of  relief — they,  by  the 
"sweat  of  their  brow,"  have  brought  forth  the  book — it  is  their  brain  child.  If 
it's  good,  the  members  of  the  staff  are  vague  personnages  no  one  notices;  if 
bad,  each  student  makes  it  her  business  to  find  out  who  is  on  the  staff  and 
to  let  the  members  know  her  low  opinion  of  their  work. 

The  present  staff  of  Footprints  is  not  seeking  glory.  It  is  asking  for  a 
change  of  attitude  concerning  Footprints.  It  is  requesting  that  everyone  work 
on  Footprints.  That  it  be,  in  short,  everyone's  book.  In  reality,  you  know,  the 
quality  of  a  yearbook  usually  is  a  reflection  of  the  quality  of  student  support. 
We're  willing  to  let  you  people  claim  the  glory  of  a  good  book — if  you  are 
willing  to  come  in  on  the  thing  with  us.  The  1942  Footprints  has  been  planned, 
with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  photographer  and  printer,  to  include  many  at- 
tractive features.  But  the  "best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  agley" 
without  money.  I  don't  think  the  author  would  mind  the  addition.  It  is  often  a 
contributing  cause — so  obvious  that  that  perhaps  is  the  reason  he  didn't  feel 
obliged  to  include  it. 

Footprints  has  no  fund  from  which  it  can  draw  money.  It  must  rely  on 
student  support.  If  each  of  you  obtains  one  ad  and  buys  a  book,  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  what  we  have  planned  and  perhaps  even  more.  We  can't 
spend  more  than  we  take  in — we  can't  be  sure  how  much  we're  taking  in 
until  we  have  it  in  our  hands. 

V/e're  putting  you  all  on  our  advertising  and  consuming  staffs.  A  staff 
with  385  members  ought  to  be  great — provided  it  is  made  up  of  the  right  kind 
of  people — and  I  have  faith  that  ours  is! 

MARIORIE  JONES,  Editor 

Footprints  Staff 

St.  Joseph's  College  for  Women 
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THE  SENIOR  BALL 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  the  Seniors  on  their  remarkable  cooperation 
which  has  secured  their  Senior  Ball  for  them.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
class  has  signified  her  intention  of  attending  it.  This  record  turnout  is  due 
to  the  hard  work  of  Vera  McGrath,  Senior  Prom  Chairman  and  her  demon 
committee.  She  and  the  committee  arranged  their  plans  carefully  and  then 
undertook  the  more  difficult  job  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation 
of  the  girls.  They  strove  incessantly  to  make  the  Ball  not  merely  desirable  but 
a  "must"  for  all  the  Seniors. 

The  Ball  promises  to  be  more  original  and  colorful  than  any  of  recent 
years.  It  is  to  be  a  dinner  dance  and  Vera  has  procured  the  services  of  the  Art 
Club  to  assist  with  the  decorations.  The  decorative  theme,  we  hear,  is  some- 
thing very  novel  and  should  achieve  a  beautiful  effect. 

Now  that  all  the  work  is  over  and  everyone  has  helped  to  bring  it  to  a 
fruitful  conclusion,  we  wish  Vera,  her  Committee  and  all  the  Seniors,  a  most 
happy  and  successful  Senior  Ball. 


^   s   t 


THE  CHRISTMAS  PARTY 

December  22  heralds  the  arrival  of  a  long  awaited  occasion  of  fun  at  St. 
Joseph's.  It  is  the  date  of  our  annual  Christmas  Party.  We  say  "our"  advisedly 
because  the  party  consists  of  the  entire  body  of  undergraduates — and  no  one 
else.  Hilarity  is  the  keynote  and  we  sing,  dance  and  entertain  for  our  own 
amusement. 

Most  of  you  remember  what  all  this  promises — and  for  you  freshmen  who 
have  never  attended  one  before — don't  miss  it  because  if  you  do,  you'll 
regret  it.  You  have  only  four  opportunities  to  attend,  you  know.  An  urgent 
call  to  the  upper  classmen  is  not  necessary  because  they  themselves  know 
that  the  bigger  the  crowd,  the  more  fun  there'll  be.  And  this  year  promises 
something  new  and  amusing  in  the  form  of  a  minstrel  show  with  those  super- 
lative showmen — your  classmates.  Need  we  mention  the  added  lure  of  re- 
freshments to  you  of  weak  will  and  strong  appetite? 

And  we  mustn't  forget  the  crowning  moment  of  the  evening — the  singing 
of  carols  outside  the  convent  and  the  Bishop's  house.  This  is  one  of  our 
cherished  traditions  and  we  all  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  Bishop's  kindly 
Christmas  message. 
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LORIA  5 

Out  of  the  Depths 

Marie  McCort,  '44 

SO  you  have  come,  my  good  father?"  It  was  Brother  Lo  Seng's  flute-like 
voice.  Still  boyishly  young  and  radiating  the  infectious  exuberance  of 
a  born  propagandist,  the  monk  combined  an  ascetic  grace  of  features  with  an 
ability  to  pour  forth  every  metaphysical  thought  in  persuasive  melody. 

Father  Nelson  managed  a  weak  smile  and  nod  of  the  head. 

These  two,  the  Oriental  monk  of  a  strange  religion  and  the  Occidental 
priest  carrying  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  a  foreign  country,  had  been  friends  for 
a  long  time.  The  friendship  had  started  when  Father  Nelson  had  found  Lo 
Seng  and  a  fellow  monk  on  the  frozen  Tibetan  waste.  Lo  Seng  owed  his  life 
to  the  priest,  though  his  companion  had  died.  And  shortly  after  there  had 
been  that  weird  voice  .  .  . 

"Kai-Lung,  fetch  us  some  tea!" 

"Ah,  my  friend,  is  the  good  Buddha  keeping  you  safe  these  days?" 

Father  Nelson  smiled.  One  could  hardly  help  falling  under  the  spell  of 
this  soft-spoken  mystic,  so  aglow  to  the  finger  tips  was  he  with  ancient  lore. 
His  faith  and  intensity  of  emotion  were  astounding. 

"As  well  as  can  be  expected,  with  little  sleep  and  .  .  ." 

"We  can  help  you,  Buddha  and  I.  Buddha's  subjects  sleep  like  the  Miracle 
Bone  of  Gotama  in  its  ivory  chest.  Gaze  at  this  lotus  flower.  This  is  Buddha, 
that  is  the  truth  I  wish  to  make  known  to  you.  Buddha  is  indeed  in  this  flower, 
in  you  and  in  me  .  .  in  everything.  We  are  all  bubbles  on  the  infinite  ocean 
of  the  one  reality." 

Like  luminous  amber  globes  Lo  Seng's  eyes  flashed  directly  on  Father 
Nelson's,  as  if  their  impassioned  fire  were  meant  to  burn  the  dogma  of  Buddha- 
hood  deep  in  the  spiritual  teakwood  of  the  soul.  Both  stared  at  each  other  in 
awed  silence.  So  Seng  scrutinized  the  reaction  to  the  mystery  he  had  just  re- 
vealed. Father  Nelson  shrugged.  Against  the  pale  oil  lamp  hanging  from 
a  rafter  overhead,  a  bat  flapped  awkwardly  ...  it  swung  several  times  about 
the  room  and  swerved  back  into  the  musty  eaves.  The  silence  became  un- 
bearable for  Father  Nelson.  It  seemed  to  pound  on  his  brain,  to  hang  like  a 
heavy  veil  about  him.  He  wanted  to  speak,  he  wanted  to  ask  Lo  Seng  whether 
he  knew  anything  about  the  voice  which  for  weeks  had  awakened  him  in  the 
dead  of  night,  the  voice  which  seemed  to  permeate  the  entire  plain  with  its 
ghastly  wail.  Perhaps  it  was  someone  dying  in  an  isolated  little  hut.  Yet 
Father  Nelson  knew  this  could  not  be.  Numerous  times  he  had  sought  and 
had  found  nothing,  still  the  cry  continued.  He  was  beginning  to  question  his 
sanity,  yet  he  knew  within  him  there  must  be  some  explanation.  The  cry  was 
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one  of  despair,  torture  ...  he  could  not  explain  it.  No  one  could  visualize 
the  horror  it  awakened,  it  was  as  fiendish  as  a  cry  from  hell!  Father  Nelson 
glanced  at  Lo  Seng.  Strange,  he  had  never  mentioned  anything  about  the 
sound  ...  he  must  have  heard  it. 

"Lo  Seng,  have  you  heard  any  strange  sounds  on  the  plain  recently?  As 
if  ...  as  if  someone  were  in  torture?" 

Lo  Seng,  pensive  and  undismayed,  languidly  shook  his  head  and  con- 
tinued to  sip  his  tea.  In  the  split  second  following  he  looked  up  and  keenly 
glanced  at  Father  Nelson. 

"It  must  be  the  spirit  of  my  friend  who  died  on  the  plain.  When  a  Buddhist 
bonze  dies  with  an  unbeliever  at  his  side,  the  spirit  roams  the  plain  until  the 
foreigner  is  brought  to  the  true  faith,  to  Buddha  the  divine.  So  it  will  always 
be  unless  ..." 

Again  Lo  Seng's  keen  glance,  unnoticed. 

Father  Nelson  made  a  slight  movement,  then  deeply  sighed.  His  eyes 
wandered  about  the  incense-soaked  room,  heavy  with  the  sickish-sweet  scent. 
He  looked  into  the  room  beyond,  vast  and  shadowy  in  the  twilight.  Buddha 
was  enthroned  there,  serenely  cross-legged  in  a  huge  gold-gilded  lotus,  half 
buried  amid  misty  drapes. 

"Lo  Seng,  have  you  seen  it?" 

"No,  it  has  never  visited  me  for  it  is  said  that  it  follows  only  the  unbeliever. 
The  cry  is  so  horrible  at  times  it  drives  men  raving  mad  for  it  is  the  greatest 
suffering  for  the  spirit  of  a  bonze  to  wonder  aimlessly." 

"But  how  do  you  know  such  a  thing  exists  ...  it  is  absurd." 

"My  friend,  many  unbelievers  and  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  way  of 
evil  have  seen  it  .  .  .  You  seem  troubled  ...  I  shall  enlighten  you.  In  this 
life  we  attempt  to  overcome  every  possible  desire  by  such  contemplation  and 
asceticism  as  you  see  here.  Nothingness  of  self-extinction  at  death  is  our 
goal.  If  one  of  us  foils  to  attain  self-extinction,  his  spirit  is  forced  to  wander 
about  or  exists  in  a  state  of  karina*.  It  is  sad  that  my  friend's  ...  If  I  could 
but  see  it  .  .  .  the  greatest  gift  would  be  to  send  it  to  the  sublime  happiness 
of  Nirvana  by  burning  the  spirit  in  the  holy  flames  before  the  shrine  of  Buddha, 
the  Holy  One.  But  perhaps  it  will  only  cease  upon  your  conversion." 

Father  Nelson  remained  silent  ...  he  would  make  a  fine  Christian  .  .  . 

At  measured  intervals  came  the  drowsy  cadence  of  the  bonzes  droning 
out  their  vesper  office,  every  choral  antiphon  gonged  off  with  precision  by  the 
striking  of  a  bell.  Up  and  then  down  .  .  .  gongi  The  chanting  swelled 
quickly  to  a  sepulchral  intoning  of  glory  and  then  as  metrically  descended 
to  a  low  nasal  whine  of  repentance.  Like  a  receding  echo  it  simpered  off  into 
a  hum — then — Father  Nelson  started — that  cry!  Was  it  the  same  one  he  had 
heard?   But  no!   It  was  someone's  shrill  voice  still  sobbing  brokenly  over  the 

*  Reincarnation 
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notes  while  the  others  were  hushed.  Yet  somehow  .  .  .  Father  Nelson  sat 
tense  ...  it  was  weaker  .  .  .  but  it  seemed  to  be  there  .  .  .  the  despair 
...  He  bent  forward  and  whispered  hoarsely: 

"Do  you  hear  it,  Lo  Seng,  above  the  chant." 

A  sad  smile  played  about  the  corners  of  the  monk's  mouth,  then  his  face 
became  suffused  with  a  queer  intensity  of  emotion. 

"I  hear  nothing  .  .  .  but  you  ...  it  is  as  I  said  .  .  .  the  spirit  follows." 

"O-mi-tu-fu  .  .  .  O-mi-tu-fu  ..."  The  voices  of  the  bonzes  whimpered 
soft  and  plaintive,  then  a  hushed  silence. 

"The  earl  of  Buddha,  the  great  Miracle  Bone  of  Gotama,"  Lo  Seng  whis- 
pered excitedly,  and  waving  the  folds  of  his  sleeve  beckoned  down  the  dim 
corridor.    "You  must  see  the  holy  Miracle  Bone." 

Father  Nelson  rose  slowly.  Lo  Seng  believed  it  to  be  a  spirit  .  .  .  but  he 
had  heard  it  in  this  monastery.  If  the  voice  came  from  here,  he  would  find 
its  source. 

Through  the  dusky,  winding  passage  Father  Nelson  followed  the  slim, 
grey-robed  body,  the  silken  prayer  cape  whispered  in  swift  rhythm.  He 
fancied  the  grey  form  to  be  floating  before  him.  The  despair  of  the  voice 
seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears.  Suddenly  a  white  blaze  of  incondesence  flooded 
him  on  all  sides  from  great  mirrors  that  covered  the  four  wolb  from  ground 
to  ceiling.  Amidst  the  clouds  of  curling,  pungent  incense  could  be  discerned 
robed  figures  kneeling  ghost-like  on  the  prayer  cushions. 

"O-mi-tu-fu  .  .  .  O-mi-tu-ful  ..  "  The  same  mournful  hymn  of  sup- 
plication. 

"Look,"  Lo  Seng  whispered,  "there  it  is." 

Father  Nelsons  glance  rested  on  a  miniature  pagoda,  handcarved  in 
gleaming  ivory,  inside  of  which  reclined  the  Miracle  Bone,  a  beautiful  pearl. 

"It  is  the  crystallization  of  Gotama  Buddha's  virtues  which  issued  from 
his  body  soon  after  his  spirit  departed  this  earth  many  centuries  ago." 

Father  Nelson's  gaze  however  remained  transfixed,  not  on  the  Miracle 
Bone  but  on  one  of  the  monks.  It  was  Su  Chung,  a  boy  of  only  twelve!  He 
could  scarcely  believe  it  .  .  .  and  yet  it  was  not  like  Su  Chung  ...  his  face 
.  .  .  was  ghastly!  It  wore  the  expression  of  one  in  torture  ...  he  seemed 
terror  stricken  .  .  .  despairing.  The  priest  felt  himself  praying,  "God  help 
him  .  .  .  pity  him  ...  he  is  so  young  ...  so  like  the  little  ones  who  might 
have  come  to  You."  For  the  moment  Father  Nelson  forgot  the  voice,  that 
devilish  voice  which  had  robbed  him  of  needed  rest,  he  was  all  priest  once 
more.  It  seemed  incredible  .  .  .  Su  Chung  here  in  this  Buddhist  monastery! 
He  recalled  how  Su  Chung  had  come  eager  for  instruction,  how  he  had 
listened  in  wide-eyed  wonder  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Faith,  how  he  had  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  teach  that  Faith  to  others.     Then  one  day  he  did  not 
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The  Lady  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 


Dolores  Witrock,  '43 


ENJOYING  life  through  literature  and  art-mastering  the  world  through  state- 
craft and  wealth — this,  the  underlying  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  distin- 
guishes that  age  from  the  one  preceding.  From  Medieval  respect  for  future 
life,  the  pendulum  swing  to  esteem  of  the  present  world  and  history's  time- 
piece pointed  to  an  era  of  ambitious  and  cultured  individuals. 

The  Renaissance  in  Italy  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a  leisure  class  with 
the  desire  and  the  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of  life.  An  appreciation  of, 
and  a  demand  for  visible  beauty  were  made  manifest  by  the  writers,  the 
poets,  the  sculptors  and  the  painters  of  the  time.  Attention  was  focused  on 
beautiful  women,  and  beauty  was  judged  by  no  rigid  standards — artistic 
merit  being  the  only  requirement.  Thus  the  Renaissance  also  witnessed  the 
transformation  of  the  lady  into  a  work  of  art.  Since  it  was  not  a  time  of  stress 
and  women  were  not  put  away  with  other  treasures  to  be  guarded  and  fought 
for,  and  since  men  had  both  the  time  and  taste  for  works  of  art,  the  lady  was 
enjoyed  and  displayed  to  admiring  friends. 

There  were  other  contributing  factors  to  the  lady's  coming  into  her  own 
at  this  time.  Italy,  in  and  around  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a  land  of  despo- 
tism; from  the  people  there  arose  tyrants  who  gained  authority  by  virtue  of 
physical  vigor,  fierce  intelligence  or  dominant  personality.  In  creating  their 
courts,  these  despots,  tyrants  or  princes  surrounded  themselves  with  cultivated 
and  polished  gentlemen — shrewd  and  intelligent  diplomats — courtiers  of  the 
type  Baldassare  Castiglione  described  in  that  manual  of  Renaissance  ethic, 
n  Cortegiano.  The  Italian  gentleman  was  a  perfected  masculine  individual, 
physically  brave,  liberal  and  noble  in  temper,  cultivated  in  letters,  art  and 
music,  a  passionate  friend  and  an  idealistic  lover.  Moreover,  he  displayed 
skill  in  arms,  grace  and  perfection  in  horsemanship,  wrestling,  fencing,  riding, 
hunting  and  swimming,  and  all  this  was  accomplished  with  an  air  of  spon- 
taneity, a  kind  of  "recklessness"  or  nonchalance.  Manifestly,  an  accomplished 
lady  was  needed  to  match  the  Courtier. 

Castiglione  did  not  fail  to  comment  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
perfect  Lady  of  the  Court.  In  general,  she  must  have  the  basic  virtues  assigned 
to  the  Courtier — wisdom,  magnanimity,  temperance,  strength  of  mind — "that 
she  may  not  only  give  pleasure,  but  be  held  in  reverence  of  all."  When  Mag- 
nifico  Suiliono  is  requested  by  the  Duchess  (in  the  Courtier)  to  show  forth  the 
beauties  of  the  perfect  lady,  he  declares,  "It  is  well  for  a  woman  to  have  a 
soft  and  delicate  tenderness,  with  kind  of  womanly  sweetness  in  all  her  move- 
ments .  .  .  she  must  have  a  quick  vivacity  of  mind  and  quiet  modest  ways 
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.  .  when  she  is  asked  to  entertain  she  should  consent  with  a  certain  modest 
timidity.  Let  her  words  be  persuasive,  her  wit  be  lively,  her  arts  be  singing, 
dancing  and  the  devising  of  pastimes!" 

During  the  Renaissance  the  belief  also  prevailed  that  women  should  have 
the  same  educational  advantages  as  men.  The  Italians  were  wont  to  give  their 
sons  and  daughters  the  same  courses  of  literary  and  even  philosophical 
instruction.  It  was  continually  borne  in  mind  that  one  of  the  lady's  tasks  is  to 
charm — "A  little  girl  ought  to  learn  Latin;  it  completes  her  charm."  And  Greek 
was  also  recommended.  Virgil,  parts  of  Horace,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Bembo  and 
Castiglione  were  suggested. 

Renaissance  Italy  is  crowded  with  figures  of  the  most  cultivated  women 
in  history — Dorothy  Bucca,  a  doctor  of  the  University  of  Bologna  and  Alessan- 
dra  Scala  who  composed  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  For  the  composition  of 
poetry,  Vittoria  Colanna  is  also  famous.  Jacob  Burckhardt  says  in  commenting 
on  the  manly  tone  of  her  poetry,  "Even  the  love  sonnets  and  religious  poems 
.  .  .  are  far  removed  from  the  tender  twilight  of  sentiment  and  from  all  the 
dilletantism  which  we  commonly  find  in  the  poetry  of  women."  Women  of  the 
age  were  also  known  to  be  fond  of  discoursing  in  Latin  or  Italian.  Ippolita 
Sforza  saluted  Pope  Pius  II  with  a  graceful  address  at  the  Congress  of  Mantua. 
Cecilia  Gonzaga  was  the  most  accomplished  scholar  in  Vittorino's  school. 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  though  not  a  learned  lady,  as  the  times  went,  spoke  Spanish, 
Greek,  Italian,  French  and  Latin.  Among  the  books  possessed  by  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  and  her  library  may  be  considered  characteristic  of  those  of  the  Italian 
women  of  the  period,  we  find  a  Breviary,  the  printed  letter  of  Catherine  of 
Siena,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  Italian,  a  religious  book  in  Spanish,  a  col- 
lection of  Spanish  odes,  the  Mirror  of  Faith  printed  in  Italian,  a  printed  Dante, 
an  Italian  book  on  philosophy,  the  legends  of  the  saints  in  Italian,  a  life  of 
Christ  in  Spanish,  a  manscript  of  Petrarch  and  many  other  valuable  books. 

So  these  ladies  of  the  Renaissance  mastered  the  classics,  delivered  ora- 
tions, studied  manuscripts,  pondered  philosophy  and  otherwise  proved  them- 
selves of  extraordinary  intellectual  bent. 

This  devotion  to  learning  however  was  fostered  only  by  its  esthetic 
appeal.  The  classics  were  studied  not  to  enable  men  and  women  to  improve 
society,  but  solely  for  the  personal  pleasure  it  gave  them.  Latin  was  studied, 
we  remember,  to  complete  the  lady's  charm — to  enhance  her  beauty. 

This  same  end  was  accomplished  by  good  taste  and  elegance  in  dress. 
"Clothed  in  woven  gold  and  showered  over  with  pearls"  the  Italian  lady 
became  a  dazzling,  inexpressible  splendor.  She  wore  full  and  gathered  or 
puffed  sleeves,  which  made  for  considerable  gracefulness.  The  body  of  her 
dress,  closely  fitted  to  the  figure,  was  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  lace 
and  covered  with  gilt  ornaments.  The  skirt  was  very  wide,  displaying  the 
lower  part  of  a  very  rich  under  petticoat  which  reached  to  the  ground,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  feet.  The  ladies  of  the  time  were  known  also  to  use 
cosmetics  and  perfume  profusely.    Frequently  the  hair  was  turned  over  in 
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rolls  and  adorned  with  a  small  cap  ornamented  with  gold  chains,  jewels  and 
feathers. 

Rachel  Taylor  in  discussing  women  of  the  Renaissance  describes  the 
wedding  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  at  which  "The  bride  glowed  in  crimson  and  gold 
garments;  Isabella  d'Este  in  the  more  mysterious  rgeen  and  gold;  Elizabeth 
Ganzaga  in  black  and  gold.  Their  brocades  were  all  patterened  with  the 
devices  they  loved;  their  beauty  rose  slim  and  stately  out  of  their  great  sleeved 
robes,  cunning  artists  devised  jewels  for  their  hair  and  breasts  and  hands." 

It's  difficult  to  resist  contrasting  the  acceptance  by  the  Renaissance  and 
that  by  the  Middle  Ages  of  a  woman's  inclination  to  spend  a  goodly  part  of 
her  time  arraying  herself.  There's  an  interesting  extract  from  the  Chronicles 
of  Ervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  which  reads: 

"Ye  women  .  .  .  many  of  you  would  be  saved  but  for  one  snare,  which 
is  called  vain  glory  and  empty  honor.  In  order  that  ye  spend  all  your  labor 
on  your  garments — on  your  veils  and  your  kirtles.  Many  of  you  pay  as  much 
to  the  seamstress  as  the  cost  of  the  cloth  itself — it  is  not  enough  for  you  to  show 
your  pride  in  your  very  buttonholes,  but  you  must  also  send  your  feet  to  hell 
by  special  torments — ye  busy  yourselves  with  your  veils,  ye  gild  them  here 
and  there  with  gold  thread,  and  spend  a  good  six  months'  work  on  a  single 
veil  which  is  sinful  great  travail — and  all  that  men  may  praise  the  dress.  Ah 
God!    How  fair!  Was  ever  so  fair  a  garment!" 

Renaissance  beauty  was  not  confined  to  personal  splendour,  and  the 
ladies  of  the  age  are  characterized  as  desirous  of  having  everything  fine  and 
beautiful  in  their  visible  surroundings.  The  gradens  of  Madame  Isabella 
d'Este,  Marchesa  of  Martana,  are  described  as  "green  with  perpetual  verdure, 
musical  with  the  voice  of  waters,  glowing  with  luscious  fruits  and  the  sweetest 
flowers."  Rare  plants  and  choice  exotics  filled  the  Marchesa's  garden,  and 
she  took  pride  in  clipping  her  box  of  yew  hedges  and  trees  into  fantastic 
forms.  Stories  are  told  of  the  charming  evening  rambles  of  Isabella  and  her 
ladies  through  the  cypress  avenues  and  orange  groves  of  the  terraced  gardens 
which  so  often  served  as  background  for  the  "Novelle"  of  the  famous  Matteo 
Bandello. 

Sumptuous  taste  was  displayed  also  in  splendour  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tion within  the  house.  Gold  and  silver  plates  were  used  at  stately  banquets; 
priceless  tapestry  hung  in  the  chambers;  massive  sculptured  doors  of  precious 
wood,  carved  chairs  embossed  with  gilt,  inlaid  and  painted  chests  were  the 
possession  of  the  classes  who  enjoyed  wealth  and  leisure. 

Isabella  d'Este  that  exquisite  materialist,  kept  her  love  for  music  burning 
by  having  about  her  an  inlaid  viol,  lutes  of  ebony  and  ivory,  master-made 
clavichords,  and  an  organ  of  alabaster. 

History  records  instances,  however,  in  which  this  feminine  passion  for 

the  rare  and  precious  rendered  the  Renaissance  lady  insensitive  and  even 

"sweetly  malicious."    When  Elizabeth  Gonzaga,  dearest  and  most  intimate 

friend  of  Isabella  d'Este,  was  driven  with  Guidabaldo  from  Urbino,  Isabella's 

(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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PARTING 

Clasp  me  secure  in  your  arms 
And  be  unto  me 
Strength,  protection,  defense 
Against  the  onrushing  hordes 

That  rape,  slay,  plunder,  destroy, 

Render  all  as  barren  and  broken 

As  the  slender  tree  boughs  after  a  storm. 

Be  unto  me 

Strength,  love,  comfort  and  peace; 

The  peace  of  the  firelight  dancing 

On  faces  of  children; 

The  peace  of  the  field  of  grain. 

The  orchard  of  fruit. 

The  peace  of  clematis  curling  over  the  door  posts. 

Clasp  me  secure  and  go ;  and  when  you  return 

The  peace  that  is  gone  vAll  return  and  linger  here  always. 

God  keep  you! 

Cathleen  Agnes  Neary,  '44 
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Graveyard  Hill 

Rosemary  Christmann,  '44 

JOHNNY  CAKE  HOLLOW  is  a  little  valley  hidden  behind  the  first  ring  of  the 
J  Adirondack  Mountains.  It  is  fairly  small,  and  rounded,  except  for  a  hill  that 
juts  up  to  the  northwest.  The  hill's  sharp  rise  is  crowned  by  a  huge  pine,  and 
on  the  flat  table-land  in  back  of  the  pine  lies  the  graveyard  that  has  served  the 
valley  since  1801. 

A  small  stream  flows  through  the  center  of  the  valley,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  road  skirts  the  foot  of  Graveyard  Hill  crosses  Robs  Creek,  there  is 
a  covered  bridge.  Even  on  that  far  away  day  when  I  fist  saw  it,  it  had  been 
there  for  a  least  a  century. 

It  was  a  day  that  belongs  neither  to  summer  nor  autumn.  The  sun  was 
very  hot,  and  the  air  was  tangy  with  pine  scent.  The  mountains  were  a 
smudge  of  color.  In  the  ditches  by  the  roadside  the  Michaelmas  daisies  were 
in  bloom.  I  stood  and  listened  to  the  hollow  thudding  of  the  planks  as  a  far- 
mer's wagon  crossed  the  bridge.  I  chased  a  yellow  butterfly  across  a  field. 
I  stripped  the  dusty  blackberries  from  the  road-rurmers.  And  I  climbed  Grave- 
yard Hill  and  found  Eliphelet  Washburn's  tombstone. 

I  asked  Miss  Battley  about  him  that  night.  Sophia  Battley  was  my  uncle's 
housekeeper,  and  to  me  she  seemed  as  old  and  permanent  as  the  hills.  Sitting 
there  in  front  of  the  black  wood  stove,  she  told  me  Eliphelet  Washburn's  story. 
The  fire  crackled,  and  threw  dancing,  wavering  shadows  on  the  ceiling.  On 
the  table  an  oil  lamp,  turned  low,  formed  a  little  pool  of  light.  The  corners 
of  the  room  were  in  darkness,  and  outside,  the  cold,  trying  to  get  in  frosted 
the  panes. 

"Eliphelet  came  to  the  Hollow  when  he  was  twenty,"  she  began.  "That 
was  about  1877,  if  I  remember  rightly.  He  was  a  big  tall  man,  very  handsome, 
if  you  like  hard,  lean  features.  He  was  upright  and  honest,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  came  to  be  respected  by  the  people.  He  bought  land  over  t'other 
side  of  Graveyard  Hill,  and  built  a  house  with  four  rooms.  We  all  went  to  the 
raising,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  his  eyes  soften.  How  they  sof- 
tened when  he  looked  at  Catherine  Covell! 

"Catherine  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  She  was  all  gold, 
like  a  field  of  wheat,  or  a  sunset.  And  Eliphelet  loved  her.  I'd  seen  a  good 
man  taken  in  by  a  woman  like  Catherine  before,  and  I've  seen  it  since,  but  I 
never  saw  a  man  so  helplessly  in  love  as  Eliphelet  was.  But  he  was  afraid  to 
admit  it.  Catherine  had  every  man  within  riding  distance  at  her  feet. 

"Well,  Eliphelet  got  to  the  point  where  he  started  paying  court.  I  knew 
Catherine  pretty  well,  and  I  guessed  that  she  meant  to  choose  Eliphelet  in  the 
end.    But  first  she  was  going  to  make  him  dance  to  her  piping. 


"Then  one  day  she  went  too  far.  At  a  dance  at  the  schoolhouse,  Eliphelet 
saw  her  let  Emerson  Mosher,  the  man  who  owned  the  general  store,  kiss  her. 
A  kiss  meant  more  in  those  days  than  it  does  now.  You  didn't  let  a  man  kiss 
you  unless  you  were  engaged  to  him.  Catherine  only  wanted  to  make  Eli- 
phelet jealous,  but  she  reckoned  without  his  besetting  sin.  Eliphelet  was 
proud.  He  wasn't  going  to  let  her  make  a  laughing  stock  of  him.  He  turned 
away,  and  the  first  person  he  stumbled  against  was  Pamelia  Gifford. 

"Pamelia  was  a  mousy,  underfed  Uttle  thing,  who  cherished  a  secret  passion 
for  Eliphelet.  She  was  an  orphan  in  her  uncle's  home,  and  afraid  to  call  her 
soul  her  own. 

"Eliphelet  danced  with  Pamelia,  drove  her  home,  and  proposed.  He  must 
have  regretted  it  later,  but  he  kept  his  word,  and  soon  after  they  were  married.* 

"Pamelia  simply  couldn't  believe  her  luck.  She  was  almost  pretty  those 
days,  loving  him  the  way  she  did.  She  was  a  dear,  good  little  thing,  and  I  was 
very  fond  of  her.  1  did  my  best  to  help  her,  but  I  knew  from  the  start  t'would 
be  no  use. 

"Catherine  wanted  to  have  her  cake,  and  eat  it  too.  And  she  never  for- 
gave Pamelia  for  eating  it  for  her.  Nearly  every  day  found  her  at  the  Wash- 
burn's, helping  her  "dear  little  Pam." 

"  'She's  such  a  child,"  she  would  laugh  in  her  ripply  voice.  'I  simply  have 
to  come  see  how  she's  getting  along.    It's  just  like  playing  with  a  doll  house.' 

"At  first  I  thought  everyone  would  see  through  her,  but  nobody  did.  Ex- 
cept Pamelia,  of  course.  She  wasn't  long  in  finding  out  that  Eliphelet  was  still 
in  love  with  Catherine.  Not  that  he  betrayed  himself  by  so  much  as  a  word. 
But  when  you  love  someone,  you  don't  need  words  to  read  what  is  in  his 
heart.  And  she  knew  what  it  was  doing  to  him,  having  Catherine  there,  every 
day. 

"But  what  could  she  do?  She  was  too  timid  to  try  to  get  rid  of  Catherine. 
And  besides,  Eliphelet  believed  in  Catherine.  To  him  she  was  all  good,  and  all 
beautiful. 

"The  night  that  Pamelia's  little  girl  was  born,  t'was  Catherine  who  put  the 
baby  into  his  arms,  and,  smiling  up  at  him  said, 

"  'Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  call  her  Catherine'?  I  feel  just  like 
her  aunt,  you  know.' 

"I  saw  the  look  in  his  eye,  and  turned  away.  But  Catherine  went  on  smil- 
ing at  him,  an  expressing  of  angelic  innocence  on  her  face. 

"It's  a  terrible  thing  to  see  u  man  caught  in  a  trap.  And  that's  just  what 
Eliphelet  was.  T'was  his  own  stupidity  that  put  him  there,  but  then  you  can't 
help  who  you  fall  in  love  with.  And  the  look  in  his  eyes  as  he  watched 
Catherine  carry  Pamelia's  baby  into  the  other  room — well,  it  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes,  and  I  don't  cry  often. 

"It  was  only  a  year  after  that  that  Pamelia  died.     Poor  little  thing.    She 
took  cold,  one  bitter  day  in  December,  and  it  hung  on  through  the  winter. 
Then  in  March  she  took  a  chill,  and  Eliphelet  sent  for  me.  Oh,  it  was  different 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 
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Our  Children 


Constance  Theiss,  '43 

VERY  often  the  most  intelligent  remarks  come  irom  young  children.  Perhaps 
those  philosophers  who  support  the  theory  of  Innate  Ideas  find  some  sup- 
port for  their  hypothesis  in  these  remarks.  But  the  humor  and  wit  of  children 
are  probably  more  in  the  foreground  and  more  apparent  to  the  average  adult. 
The  Nusery  School  and  Kindergarten  connected  with  this  College  have  more 
than  their  share  of  such  witticisms.  The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  typical 
anecdotes  which  have  been  recorded  by  the  Staff  of  the  Pre-School. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  the  snow  was  falling,  one  of  the  Nursery  School 
Staff  remarked,  with  a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  Alice's  new  all-fur-hat: 
"Hello!  Alice  from  Alaska!" 

Mildly  correcting  the  teacher's  excusable  misinformation,  Alice  replied: 
"Not  Alice  from  Alaska!  .  .  .  I'm  Alice  from  Bainbridge  Street." 
***** 

Another  day,  when  teachers  and  children  were  sharing  their  fun.  a  little 
fellow  stopped  short  during  the  lively  play  period  and  remarked  to  the  teach- 
ers: 

"Say,  do  you  play  all  of  the  time?   Don't  you  ever  go  to  work  like  my 

Daddy?" 

*        *        «        *        * 

In  response  to  Sue's  query: 

"Have  you  a  little  girl  in  your  house?"  the  teacher  told  her  that  the  said 
teacher  was  not  married. 

"Not  married!"  exclaimed  the  child. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  this  enlightenment  by  the  child  for  the 
teacher's  welfare: 

"We're  not  'married'  in  our  house  either,  but  we  have  a  little  girl  home." 
***** 

The  innocence  of  the  children  is  the  delight  of  all.   Toni  exemplifies  this: 

On  approaching  the  sanctuary  for  his  first  visit  in  our  Chapel,  Toni  dashed 
away  from  the  group,  threw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  began  patting 
the  stone  image  of  the  lamb.  A  look  of  joyful  satisfaction  accompanied  his 
remark: 

"Say,  there's  the  Holy  Goat  .  .  ." 

"Holy  Goat,"  remarked  Tommy,  "what's  that?" 

"Oh,  you  know —  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Goat.     Amen." 
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The  children  check  very  closely  on  the  actions,  remarks  and  absences  of 
the  teachers.  Such  was  the  case  when  a  staff  member,  returning  from  a  leave 
of  absence  due  to  a  cold,  was  greeted  by  the  scientifically  geared  remark: 

"Did  the  worms  (germs)  go  out  of  you  yet?" 

***** 

One  mother  reported  this  experience  in  a  restaurant:  Her  four-year-old 
son  was  not  sure  of  what  to  do  with  his  finger-bowl. 

"What's  it  for?"  inquired  the  child. 

"What  do  you  think  it's  for?"  was  the  psychological  reply. 

'Well,  it's  not  to  drink  out  of"  —  a  pause  —  and  then: 

"Oh,  I  know,"  while  dipping  his  right  hand  in  the  bowl  and  signing  his 
forehead,  breast,  left  and  right  shoulders: 

"In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 
***** 

Johnny  was  having  a  protracted  rest  away  from  the  rest  of  the  children. 
He  was  in  the  room  adjacent  to  the  hall  and  stairway  on  the  second  floor, 
above  the  Sanctuary.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  and  the  incense  had  permeated 
the  air. 

"Benediction  must  be  going  on.  " 

"How  can  you  tell,  Johnny?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"I  can  smell  the  Tantum  Ergo." 


CHILDREN'S  MASS 

Saturday  laundered,  Sunday  styled, 
(Now  Rachel  will  be  reconciled) . 

Knocking  kneelers,  kicking  pews, 
Shuffling  down  the  aisle  in  twos 

Comes  Innocence  demurely  dumb 
And  sometimes  sucking  on  a  thumb, 

And  Puck  redeemed  in  Buster  Brown 
Sentinelled  by  Sister's  frown. 

Scrambling  down  upon  their  knees 
To  bells  that  summon  ecstasies; 

All  wrapped  in  Mystery  unarvare. 
Divinity  must  find  them  fair, 

But  you  and  I  will  chide  and  check 
And  wear  a  millstone  'round  our  neck. 

S.  M.  I.,  '44 
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What  Do  You  Know? 


Janet  Spencek,  '43,  Cecile  Mills  '44 

SAUNTERING  casually  down  West  Fifty-seventh  Street  one  evening  last 
•week  we  found  a  gold  mine.  Now  don't  get  your  nickels  out  to  rush  over — 
not  just  yet  anyway. 

First  let  me  tell  you  about  it.  You  really  should  know. 

It  was  a  theatre  we  found.  Just  an  ordinary  little  theatre.  On  an  impulse, 
born  of  curiosity,  for  we  had  heard  strange  tales  of  this  theatre,  we  bought 
ourself  a  ticket  and  marched  smugly  in. 

"Curtain.  Lost  Curtain." 

This  call  always  breeds  hysteria  in  our  simple  soul  so  we  hurried  im- 
mediately to  a  seat.  We  sat..  The  lady  in  front  removed  her  head  gear  and  we 
were  settled.  Out  of  curiosity,  all  this,  mind  you. 

But  from  the  time  the  curtain  rose  until  it  set,  or  whatever  curtains  do, 
we  forgot  curiosity  and  settled  down  to  plain  enjoyment  of  a  light  hearted, 
clean  and  decent  play.  It  was  like  a  glorious  breath  of  spring.  Just  imagine  it — 
good  clean  fun  and  tears  in  a  New  York  theatre! 

Incredible,  you  say?  So  did  we. 

Immediately  the  setting  of  the  curtains  ormounced  "finish"  we  betook  our- 
self with  haste  backstage — to  that  ever-fascinating,  ever  mysterious  domain. 

In  a  little  over  ten  minutes  we  were  shut  in  with  Robert  E.  Perry,  one  of  the 
leading  men. 

"So,"  he  said  kindly,  "You  want  to  know  what  it's  all  about,  eh?" 

"Yes,"  we  breathed  eagerly. 

"Well,  of  course,  I'm  just  a  bit  surprised  that  you  haven't  heard  of  the 
Blackfricir's  Guild  before.  We're  quite  famous  you  know." 

We  started  to  mutter  something  about  how  we  were  only  kidding  but 
Mr.  Perry  went  on,  even  more  kindly. 

"Well — before  you  go,  I  expect  you'll  know  all.  Suppose  I  start  at  the 
beginning. 

"It  seems  that  ten  years  ago  two  friars  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  had  the 
wonderful  idea  of  a  theatre  in  the  Catholic  tradition.  They  were  Father  Urban 
Nagle  and  Father  Thomas  Carey.  So  without  more  ado  they  started  a  little 
theatre  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Now,  of  course  we  have  important  chapters  in 
Washington,  Rochester,  Lowell,  Madison,  Albany,  and  New  York." 

Mr.  Perry,  being  human,  could  not  resist  a  slight  grin  at  our  open-jawed 
wonder.  We  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  ask  something. 

"Mr.  Perry,"  we  said,  "are  the  er — well — that  is — are  the  personnel  all 
Catholics?" 
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"Oh  no,"  he  laughed,  "oh  my  goodness  no.  My  friend — this  is  the  theatre 
— art.  In  fact  there  are  more  non-Catholics  than  Catholics  in  our  organization 
now.  But,  you  see,  the  Catholic  ideal  is  such  a  fine  one  that  everyone  can 
recognize  its  worth.  Non-Catholics  insist  on  working  for  such  a  fine  thing." 

'But  look,"  we  said,  "that  play  out  there  was  certainly  possessed  of  the 
Catholic  ideal,  but  it  had  a  lot  in  it  not  usually  expected  in  a  Catholic  play. 
How  come?" 

"Well — you  see,  the  good  Friars  are  no  fools.  By  giving  the  public  familiar 
food  to  chew  on  it  will  also  unconsciously  digest  the  un-familiar.  We  give  'em 
what  they're  used  to  and  then  we  show  them  our  ideal  and  solution.  That  way 
the  Catholic  philosophy  gets  through  to  more  people  in  a  painless  way." 

"Where  do  you  get  your  scripts?"  we  asked  naively. 

"Where?"  he  thundered.  "Where?  Why,  where  do  you  think?  Where  we 
can  get  someone  to  write  them  for  us.  No  second  hand  story  for  us." 

We  felt  abashed.  Mr.  Perry  softened. 

"Look  here,"  he  murmured  softly,  "this  Guild  is  not  interested  in  produc- 
ing a  play  to  run  for  months  or  years.  We  put  on  a  play  for  three  or  four  days, 
meanwhile  rehearsing  for  the  next.  That  way  the  Broadway  producers  see 
more  and  purchase  more.  If  they  purchase  one  of  our  scripts  then  we  get 
through  to  more  people,  see?" 

We  saw — quite  clearly.  With  strange  bravado  we  crept  to  the  lion's  jaws 
again. 

"Of  course,  the  actors,  with  yourself  as  an  exception,  are  amateurs?" 

The  jaws  flew  open  and  clamped  down. 

"Amateurs,"  he  roared.  "My  friend,  nothing  but  professional  actors  are 
employed.  Some  are  young,  some  are  unknown,  but  they  are  professional  and 
give  performances  worthy  of  themselves.  The  critics  even  say  bo." 

This  apparently  made  it  true. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "we  want  to  give  them  a  chance.  They  are  also 
an  interest  of  ours.  A  very  strong  one." 

"And  you  give  them  a  chance  to  be  seen  in  the  Guild  productions  and 
prove  themselves,"  we  hastily  put  in  with  atonement  in  our  voice.  "But  tell  us 
Mr.  Perry,  what  productions  have  you  had  so  far?" 

"Let's  see.  There  was  Up  the  Rebels  by  Sean  Vincent  (pronounced  Shawn, 
you  know),  the  nom  de  plume,  incidentally  of  Father  Larnen,  a  Dominican 
Priest.  It  was  a  stirring  tale  of  the  part  played  by  Ireland  in  the  early  days  of 
the  great  war  and  the  effects  of  the  present  crisis  upon  Ireland,  plus  their 
Rebellion  and  founding  of  the  Free  State.  Very  exciting  and  it  had  wonderful 
reviews,  you  know.  V/e  put  that  on  last  autumn. 

"The  second  one,  put  on  last  December  was  Song  Out  of  Sorrow  by  Felix 
Doherty,  a  Boston  Attorney.  Also  a  huge  success.  It  was  a  biographical  sketch 
of  poor  old  Francis  Thompson — the  tragic  poet  you  know." 

We  here  resolve  to  look  up  the  life  of  Francis  Thompson. 

"And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  one  you  saw  tonight.  The  Years  Between. 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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Billy 

Anne  M.  Lewis,  '42 

LIVING  in  a  small  town  the  way  I  do,  you  get  to  know  on  awful  lot  about 
other  people's  affairs.  Without  even  meaning  to  ,you  can't  help  picking 
up  stray  pieces  of  conversation  on  warm  summer  days  with  doors  and  win- 
dows open.  I  hadn't  been  living  next  to  the  Paxton's  long  when  I  had  the 
answer  to  the  scandal  that  had  shaken  all  Hotronsville  a  few  years  before. 
They  could  stop  checking  on  his  business  deals,  Mr.  Paxton'd  left  town  to  get 
away  from  that  wife  of  his.  That  woman  just  talked  and  talked.  No  wonder 
she  was  always  so  quiet  and  subdued  outside  the  house.  She  had  nothing 
left  to  say.  I  mean,  that  woman  wets  a  pain  the  way  she  gabbled. 

Right  on  the  dot  of  half  post  six  she'd  start  regular,  like  the  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary Meeting  or  the  Monthly  Card  Party,  and  I  could  hear  her  give  little  Billy 
what  for  not  eating  his  eggs.  Well,  it  was  no  struggle  at  all  to  follow  Billy 
right  through  the  day.  After  breakfast  he  did  the  chores,  and  I  could  time  my 
baking  by  his  mother's  admonitions. 

About  the  last  thing  he  did  each  morning  was  check  over  the  little  gai- 
den  they  had  in  back  of  their  house.  That  was  how  I  happened  to  talk  to  him 
that  first  day.  I'm  a  tomato  vine  fancier  myself,  and  that  little  Billy  had  some 
good  ones.  He  wasn't  very  talkative,  but  after  awhile  he'd  come  into  the 
yard  sometimes  and  we'd  sit  and  watch  the  beets  grow.  Watching  the  beets 
grow  was  my  idea.  Little  Billy  wouldn't  have  thought  of  anything  like  that 
himself. 

He  was  a  bright  boy  but  bound  down,  you  might  say.  He  hardly  remem- 
bered his  father,  except  for  the  tales  his  mother  used  to  tell  about  him.  Mrs. 
Paxton's  reminiscences  were  limited  and  in  three  weeks  I'd  heard  them  so 
often  I  could  guess  by  the  time  of  day  which  one  was  coming  next.  Myself, 
I  liked  the  one  about  the  five  pounds  of  potatoes  best.  Mrs.  Paxton'd  sent  her 
husband  to  the  store  for  potatoes  and  an  hour  or  so  later  he  brought  back  a 
square  of  nice  red  silk.  He'd  plumb  forgot  the  order  and  he  didn't  want  to 
come  home  empty-handed. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be  any  harm  in  a  man  like  that.  But  Mrs. 
Paxton  thought  he  was  careless  and  thoughtless.  It  just  shows  how  different 
people  are.    My  Tom  was  that  sort  and  I  liked  it  fine. 

I  often  thought  those  first  few  weeks  how  like  Tom  little  Billy  was.  A  mite 
quieter,  perhaps,  and  he  didn't  laugh  as  much,  but  he  had  that  "red  silk"  look. 

Long  before  Mrs.  Paxton  ever  spoke  to  me  Billy  had  made  a  habit  of 
stopping  in  on  baking  day.  The  way  he  savored  my  pies  and  cookies,  I  knew 
Mrs.  Paxton  was  going  to  be  lonelier  than  ever  before  long.    At  least,  that's 
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the  way  I  figured  it.  She  just  wasn't  the  right  type  to  get  along  with  her  hus- 
band and  she  must  have  felt  pretty  badly  when  he  walked  off  and  left  her  with 
a  small  child  to  support.  Of  course  she  hod  to  take  her  spit  out  on  somebody 
and  it  just  happened  to  be  Billy.    She  couldn't  help  it  no  more  than  he. 

It  wasn't  my  business,  a  widow  with  no  children  and  only  a  couple  of 
dogs  for  company,  to  interfere  just  because  I  saw  the  child  was  unhappy. 
The  rest  of  the  town  never  noticed  it.  Mrs.  Paxton  wasn't  aware  of  it,  and  I'm 
sure  Billy  himself  never  realized  it.  But  there  was  a  kind  of  slowness  to  his 
step  when  his  mother  called,  and  a  dogged  kind  of  set  to  his  jaw  that  seemed 
to  shout  to  the  world,  or  to  me  anyways,  that  Billy  had  kind  of  forgot  he  was 
king  of  the  earth  and  had  a  New  England  heritage. 

The  Erst  I  knew  of  the  Jerry  Toppler  trouble  was  about  4:30  on  a  July 
afternoon.  I  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch,  knitting  and  keeping  my  eye  on 
that  dratted  cat  of  Kitchener's  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Paxton  letting  go  at  Billy. 
At  first  I  paid  no  attention,  till  I  heard  her  mention  me.  At  least  I  gathered 
it  was  me,  and  it  wasn't  complimentary. 

" — those  bad  habits,"  she  was  saying.  "You  never  had  no  habits  like  that 
till  that  woman  moved  next  door.  Now  you're  setting  all  the  time  and  if  you 
ain't  talking  to  one  no-good,  it's  another." 

Right  then  was  when  I  first  really  started  to  get  mad.  Her  picking  on  Mr. 
Paxton  was  another  matter.  It  was  kind  of  sour  grapes  consolation,  and  it 
didn't  hurt  Mr.  Paxton  none  cause  he  was  out  of  listening  distance.  But  no 
woman  of  the  likes  of  Mrs.  Paxton  was  going  to  criticize  my  way  of  doing 
things.  After  all,  she'd  druv  her  husband  away  from  home;  I'd  buried  mine 
decent. 

"It  was  bad  enough  you  taking  up  with  that  crazy  woman  and  her  dogs, 
let  alone  you  have  to  make  friends  with  the  town  loafer." 

My  blood  was  boiling,  you  can  believe  me.  I  couldn't  hear  what  Billy 
said  but  it  must  have  been  in  our  defense— mine  and  the  town  loafer's — be- 
cause Mrs.  Paxton  let  out  at  him  full  blast.  The  Kitchener's  cat  stopped  dead 
still  for  a  minute.   Then  its  fur  rose  and  it  turned  and  run. 

"I've  seen  you  on  them  steps,"  she  said,  "setting  and  talking  and  letting 
the  morning  go  by.  Don't  think  I  haven't  noticed.  But  I  never  .said  nothing 
because  I  never  thought  you'd  make  a  habit  of  it.  But  you're  just  like  your 
pa.     You'll  never  amount  to  anything." 

Well,  she  went  on  and  told  the  neighborhood  plam  all  her  grievances 
against  Mr.  Paxton.  We  had  the  potato  story  and  the  uncut  wood  story,  and 
the  one  about  the  time  he  dropped  the  porcelain  vase.  We  reviewed  Mr.  Pax- 
ton's  personal  habits  in  every  little  detail  and  wound  up  on  his  desertion  in 
a  crescendo. 

I  don't  suppose  Billy  had  anything  to  say,  he  was  always  pretty  quiet 
about  his  father,  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  Mrs.  Paxton  started  on  me.  I  sat 
there,  rocking  away,  getting  madder  and  madder  and  I  was  just  about  to 
get  up  and  tell  the  woman  to  mind  her  tongue,  when  Billy  come  to  the  dining 
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room  window  and  closed  it.  My  heart  went  right  out  to  him,  and  I  sat  there, 
rocking  and  pretending  I  hadn't  seen  or  heard  anything. 

Of  course  it  didn't  end  there.  Morning,  noon,  and  night,  I  heard  Mrs. 
Paxton  after  Billy.  He'd  been  fishing  with  ferry  Toppler.  He'd  been  camping 
with  Jerry  Toppler.  He  wasn't  home  to  lunch  one  day  because  he  clean  forgot 
the  time. 

Now  this  Jerry  Toppler  wasn't  much  more  than  what  Mrs.  Paxton  made 
out.  He  was  a  loafer  and  a  wastrel.  But  he  had  a  kind  face  and  a  way  of 
talking  that  made  you  want  to  listen,  and  soon  had  you  laughing  and  thinking 
maybe  you  could  cut  that  wood  tomorrow.  I  thought  he'd  be  just  fine  for 
Billy.  That  boy  needed  a  little  relaxing.  And  1  was  kind  of  hoping  that  Jerry 
would  bring  out  the  "red  silk"  streak  in  him. 

But  1  guess  Mrs.  Paxton  figured  the  same,  only  in  reverse,  and  she  wasn't 
taking  any  chances.  Generally,  after  one  of  her  very  bad  days,  Billy  would 
stick  close  to  home.  He  never  came  over  to  see  me  any  more,  not  even  when 
I  left  the  door  open  on  baking  day.  About  the  only  time  I  had  a  chance  to 
speak  with  him  was  over  the  tomato  vines  and  then  Mrs.  Paxton  would  come 
to  the  door  and  call  him  in. 

Even  a  good  boy  slips,  though,  and  Billy  was  no  exception.  He  was 
lonely  for  companionship,  naturally,  and  he  stole  away  more  and  more  fre- 
quently. I  guess  Mrs.  Paxton  missed  an  audience  plenty  cause  every  night 
she'd  make  up  for  lost  time  by  doubling  her  volume.  She  was  getting  more 
expansive,  too.  She  began  to  pick  on  the  delivery  boy,  the  milkman,  the 
grocer.  Everyone  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  her  and  Mrs.  Paxton  let  Billy 
know  it. 

I  was  to  the  fire  at  the  bridge  the  night  the  big  blowout  took  place  and 
I  missed  all  the  shouting.  But  I  was  in  the  garden  the  next  morning  and  saw 
Billy  when  he  came  out  the  door.  He  nodded  to  me  pleasantly  enough,  but 
there  was  no  light  in  his  eye.  What  I  mean,  he  looked  as  if  all  the  spirit  had 
been  beaten  out  of  him.  He  didn't  talk  to  me,  either,  but  started  weeding  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  yard. 

I  didn't  stay  there  long.  I  headed  straight  for  the  village  not  even  wait- 
ing for  my  wrapper.  1  walked  so  fast  my  dogs  didn't  realize  right  away  I  was 
gone  and  I  met  them  on  the  roadcoming  back.  I  went  smack  to  Tyler's  Gen- 
eral Store  and  Jerry  Toppler. 

"You're  coming  to  work  for  me,"  I  told  him. 

He  stood  up  easy  from  the  potato  sack,  and  kind  of  pushed  his  hat  back 
from  his  head.  '"Work,  Ma'am?"  he  said.  "I  don't  think  I  could  do  that.  I 
never  had  no  practise." 

The  men  that  were  sitting  there  laughed,  and  I  suppose  it  was  kind  of 
funny,  me  standing  there  flushed  and  breathing  hard,  not  even  coming  to 
his  shoulder,  and  tall  Jerry  Toppler  grinning  down  at  me  and  rubbing  his 
unshaved  chin. 

But  I  told  him  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted  him  for,  and  refused  to  leave 
till  he  agreed  to  come  with  me.  That  Jerry  Toppler  had  good  common  sense 
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and  it  didn't  take  him  long  to  see  my  point.  So  back  we  trotted,  and  like  I  say, 
we  met  the  dogs  on  the  way,  and  we  all  arrived  home  together. 

"Now  go  in  the  back  and  start  weeding,"  I  told  Jerry.  "Take  your  time. 
If  you  do  a  good  job  you  can  have  the  afternoon  off." 

Jerry  went  in  the  back  and  I  watched  from  the  kitchen  window.  Darned 
if  Billy  didn't  even  notice  at  first.  I  was  kind  of  hoping  for  a  bolt  of  lightning 
or  something  of  the  sort,  but  that  Jerry  Toppler  was  a  slic£  one  all  right.  He 
started  to  whistle  and  Billy  looked  up  from  his  row  and  came  right  over..  That 
was  about  the  end  of  the  work  Jerry  Toppler  did  for  me.  The  two  of  them 
perched  beneath  my  maple  and  started  to  gab. 

First  thing  you  know,  Mrs.  Paxton  come  to  the  door  and  called  Billy. 
Well,  I  was  behind  walls  but  1  heard  it.  Billy  and  Jerry  made  out  like  they 
never  heard  anything  and  went  on  fooling.  So  after  one  or  two  more  attempts 
Mrs.  Paxton  comes  down  to  the  fence.  I  opened  my  door  quick  as  I  could  and 
hopped  out. 

"Why,  hello  there,  Mrs.  Paxton,"  I  said,  "Billy  was  telling  me  you'd  be 
coming  over  one  of  these  days.  I'm  glad  you  chose  today  cause  I  just  finished 
some  pop-overs  and  Billy  and  Jerry  and  I  were  going  to  have  some.  Come 
join  us,  Mrs.  Paxton,"  I  said  sweet  as  sugar. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Paxton  started  to  say,    I  didn't  come — " 

She  just  naturally  didn't  have  a  chance.  "Popovers,"  Jerry  Toppler  shout- 
ed.  "Come  on.  Bill,"  and  they  headed  for  the  house. 

"Billy,"  his  mother  called.  But  Billy  never  heard  her,  or  leastways,  no  one 
could  prove  he  did.   He  went  through  the  door  after  Jerry. 

The  look  on  her  face  would  have  scared  a  pachyderm.  'Why  don't  you 
join  us,  Mrs.  Paxton?  "  I  asked.   "There's  lots  of  room." 

"I  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you,"  she  said,  and  she  was 
ready  to  go  up  in  smoke.  'You  send  Billy  out  here  this  minute.  I've  forbid 
him  to  associate  with  you." 

I  saw  then  there  wasn't  much  chance  of  winning  her  over  gentle.  "I'm 
sorry  you  feel  that  way,  Mrs.  Paxton,"  I  said  to  her  straight,  "But  I  think  you've 
been  doing  a  little  too  much  forbidding  where  Billy's  concerned.  First  thing 
you  know  he'll  go  running  off  like  his  pa." 

She  didn't  like  that  one  bit.  You  can  bet  it  hurt.  "Don't  tell  me  how  to 
run  my  house,"  she  said.  'What  do  you  know  about  children?  You  never 
had  any." 

That's  the  advantage  of  being  fairly  new  in  the  neighborhood.  Nobody's 
had  enough  time  to  find  out  oil  about  you  yet.  "I've  raised  seven  children," 
I  told  her  without  batting  an  eyelash,  "And  I'm  ready  to  take  over  the  job  of 
raising  yours  if  you  don't  handle  it  better." 

She  turned  and  walked  straight  into  her  house.  I  haven't  seen  her  to 
speak  or  even  look  at  since,  but  I  don't  hear  her  anymore,  either  and  that's 
a  blessed  relief.  She  isn't  always  at  Billy  now  that  he's  become  a  little  more 
independent,  and  he  seems  happier  and  more  the  way  a  child  his  age  should 
be.    But  I  hope  that  "red  silk  "  streak  don't  blossom  forth — for  a  while,  anyway. 
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Confessions  of  an  American  Coke-Eater 


Margaret  Garvev,  '44 


(IVith  apologies  to  Thomas  de  Quincey) 


I  HAVE  often  tried  to  explain  how  I  first  became  a  coke-eater  I  was  not 
brought  to  the  habit  by  a  long  period  of  indulgence  purely  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure.  True,  in  my  youth,  I  turned  to  cokes  for  the  taste-pleasure,  the  ex- 
quisite joy  of  the  cherry  flavor,  and  the  crunch  of  ice.  But  always  mindful  of 
its  possible  supremacy  over  my  will,  it  was  only  after  long  intervals  and  only 
with  a  voluntary  acquiescence  on  my  part  that  one  coke  followed  another. 
The  search  for  alleviation  of  terrible  pain  finally  made  the  coke  a  part  of  my 
daily  diet.  Society  calls  me  a  "coke-eater,"  and  truthfully  "eating"  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  intake.  An  appreciation  of  the  affliction  that  drove  me  to 
this  escape  may  temper  the  rancor  of  my  judges. 

In  my  sixth  year,  the  year  I  started  school,  I  was  afflicted  with  a  dread 
disease.  Somnolent  and  mild  at  the  start,  it  now  makes  disheartening  inroads 
upon  my  faculties.  "Homework"  is  the  popular  name  given  the  plight,  and  it 
is  the  more  insidious  for  its  wide  range  of  manifestations  and  symptoms.  In 
my  own  case,  I  have  only  to  hear  an  assignment  and  I  see  grotesque  exag- 
gerations of  it. 

Huge  pages  of  books  that  stand  stories  high  and  blocks  thick  are  flipped 
with  a  sickening  speed  before  my  eyes.  I  hear  "Take  the  next  chapter"  and 
I  see  a  tiny  heap  of  tantalizingly  tinier  dates  and  names.  A  clock  stands  for 
an  eternity  with  its  hand  at  quarter  to  the  hour.  There  are  green  crocodiles, 
green  crocodiles  that  call  themselves  term  papers.  "Specific  references"  has 
the  peculiar  effect  of  placing  me  in  a  limitless,  echoing  vault,  which  I  can 
never,  never  fill.  As  I  say,  the  disease  has  been  growing  worse  and  the  im- 
pairment of  my  faculties  has  progressed  proportionately. 

If  only  the  world  knew  the  refuge  and  the  solace  that  coke-eaters  find  in 
a  coke,  how  it  can  steel  their  nerves  to  wait  for  "And  what  is  your  opinion"  in 
the  next  class,  how  book  reports  con  pale  into  insignificance,  how  "due  to- 
morrow" can  come  to  mean  nothing,  if  only  the  world  knew  this,  it  would  not 
be  so  quick  to  judge.  It  would  look  more  kindly  upon  the  next  victim  of 
Homework  who  asks  for,  "a  cherry  coke,  please." 
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On  the  Importance  of 
Being  a  Bridesmaid  , 


Helen  Fennelly,  '42 

T  TT /"HEN  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  went  to  a  wedding.  It  not  only  made  on 
*  "  impression  on  me;  it  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the  rest  o!  my  family, 
particularly  upon  my  cousin,  Eleanor.  The  bridesmaid  at  the  wedding  held 
my  attention  even  more  than  the  bride,  and  throughout  the  afternoon  of  the 
reception  I  mentally  sorted  out  my  family  into  two  categories,  those  for  whom 
I  could  possibly  be  a  bridesmaid  at  a  not  too  distant  date,  and  those  who 
didn't  count.  I'm  afraid  I  was  rather  callous,  but  practical  as  ever,  both  in  my 
classification  and  in  my  disregard  for  the  bride.  She  was  lovely;  she  was  un- 
doubtedly essential.  But  in  relation  to  myself,  she  became  an  abstraction.  At 
an  age  when  long  curls  gracefully  meandered  down  little  girls'  charming 
backs,  I  wore  mine  clipped  for  comfort  around  my  ears  which  have  a  tendency 
to  protrude  anyway.  My  memory  as  well  as  my  body  possessed  elephantine 
qualities,  and  from  the  moment  I  formed  my  decision  over  a  glass  of  punch 
and  half  a  chocolate  layer  cake,  I  never  forgot  it.  Neither  did  anyone  else; 
I  never  gave  them  the  opportunity.  So  when  I  had  analyzed  the  family  poten- 
tialities, quite  objectively  and  with  a  cold  calculation  as  to  each  one's  chances 
based  on  past  performance  and  present  status,  Eleanor  loomed  as  the  one 
upon  whom  I  would  logically  bestow  my  honors.  And  I  sought  her  out.  Elea- 
nor was  practically  my  sister,  so  she  felt  no  compunction  in  refusing  my  offer 
quite  as  candidly  as  it  was  made.  But  I  beamed  upon  her  as  I  approached, 
firm  in  purpose,  solid  in  structure  and  unruffled  in  spirit. 

"Eleanor,  I'm  going  to  be  your  bridesmaid  when  you  get  married  and 
I  think  I'll  wear  blue.  Would  you  mind  if  I  wore  blue,  Eleanor?  I  think  I'd 
like  a  blue  dress  with  a  big  skirt,  and  I'll  carry  a  bouquet,  and  when  you  get 
to  the  altar,  I'll  fix  your  train  for  you.  Do  you  think  you'll  get  married  soon, 
El,  so's  I  can  be  your  bridesmaid?  Do  you?" 

"No,  I  don't,  I  don't  think  I'll  ever  get  married.  I'm  going  to  be  a  nurse, 
I  think,  and  maybe  I'll  go  someplace  where  there  isn't  any  civilization.  You 
could'nt  be  my  bridesmaid  anyway;  you're  too  fat  " 

I  stopped  eating  long  enough  to  aim  a  reply,  "By  the  time  you  get  any- 
body to  marry  you,  I'll  be  thin  enough.  If  I  can't  be  your  bridesmaid,  you' 
can't  come  to  my  wedding."  Ah,  the  optimism  of  a  twelve-year-old  is  a  splen- 
did thing  renewed  eight  years  later  in  the  bare  light  of  cold  facts.  I  will  not 
say  that  my  threat  really  had  any  softening  effect  upon  Eleanor  but  since  my 
resolution  was  repeated  at  every  family  gathering  through  my  high  school 
years,  becoming  more  the  power  of  subtle  suggestion  as  I  entered  college, 
people  began  to  believe  it.  As  any  new  male  entered  the  scene,  I  wove  a 
whole  wedding  around  him.   Eleanor  was  always  there,  so  was  he,  but  once 
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the  essentials  had  been  established,  I  turned  the  ceremony  over  to  myself.  As 
each  one  appeared,  I'd  look  at  El  and  breathlessly  inquire — "Yes?"  And  as 
each  one  hung  on,  Eleanor  would  look  at  me  regretfully  and  say,  "No — don't 
rush  me." 

And  then  Johnny  came  along,  for  which  I  was  very  thankful.  It  was  at 
about  this  time  that  I'd  begun  to  think  I'd  made  a  mistake  in  my  choice.  My 
other  cousin,  Marian,  had  calmly  stepped  outside  the  boundaries  of  my  cate- 
gory and  surprised  me.  Life  with  Eleanor  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
for  me,  but  Johnny  and  I  both  hung  on  while  she  continued  to  look  around. 

And  then  one  night  I  came  home  and  my  sister  called  out  quite  casually, 

"There  was  a  phone  call  for  you." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"Don't  get  excited;  it  was  a  girl."  There  are  times  when  I  feel  Agnes  is  a 
great  trial  to  me. 

"Well — What  girl  was  it?" 

"It  was  Eleanor.  She  called  up  to  tell  you  that  she  and  Johnny  are  getting 
married,  and  they've  got  a  job  for  you  if  you  still  wont  it." 

After  that  I  didn't  stop  floating  around  in  a  super-charged  atmosphere 
for  weeks.  On  the  morning  of  the  wedding,  however,  all  my  cherished  illu- 
sions went  drifting  up  and  out  the  church  windows,  because  you  see,  I  forgot 
all  about  the  importance  of  being  a  bridesmaid.  I  was  so  busy  watching 
Eleanor,  that  all  the  things  I'd  intended  to  think  about  just  slipped  my  mind, 
and  there  I  stood  quietly  while  everyone  swamped  them  with  congratulations. 
But  there  was  one  thing  I  remembered  to  do.  I  certainly  went  down  that  aisle. 
I  went  down  slowly,  and  I  went  down  thoughtfully.  Because  with  life  and  St. 
Joseph's  quota  being  what  it  is,  opportunity  and  I  may  never  meet  again  on 
friendly  terms. 


SUN  AND  SHADE 

Two  candles  burn;  Of  all  that  is 

And  overhead,  I  nought  can  see 

Somewhere,  a  light  But  shadows  of 

Glows  soft  and  red.  Reality. 

Shadows  of  ringlets  and  high  pompadours, 
Wisped  ends  of  curl-lets  tluit  youth  so  adores; 
Some  starred  with  flowers,  some  circled  with  bows, 
Fashioned  with  freshness  that  youth  only  knows. 

The  heads  bend  low  The  Sun  of  Truth 

Then,  one  by  one,  And  Love  and  Right. 

Are  tilted  back  In  shades  like  these 

To  greet  the  Sun —  Is  there  not  Light? 

S.  M.  B.,  '42 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 
only  ardent  desire  was  to  obtain  from  their  supplanter,  Cesare  Borgia,  the 
Michelangelo   Cupid  and   an   antique   Venus — priceless   images   which   she 
even  refused  to  return  when  they  went  back  to  their  palace. 

With  the  development  of  an  emotional  restraint,  the  Renaissance  woman 
became  more  the  match  of  the  man  of  her  time.  It  was  considered  praise- 
worthy for  women  to  have  the  mind  and  the  courage  of  men.  They  did  as 
men  without  controversy;  they  became  more  like  comrades  than  lovers.  In 
youth  they  resembled  gallant  boys — riding,  hunting,  hawking,  playing  tennis, 
handling  weapons  and  performing  nearly  all  the  tasks  a  cavalier  could.  The 
title  "virago"  implied  nothing  but  praise  in  the  Renaissance.  It  v/as  borne  in 
all  its  glory  by  Caterina  Sforza,  no  blue  stocking  or  fascinating  dame,  but  a 
woman  thoroughly  steeped  in  the  statecraft  of  her  day — not  a  whit  inferior 
to  the  average  Italian  tyrants  of  her  time. 

The  Italian  Renaissance  is  crowded  with  many  more  striking  individual 
figures — women  masculine"  in  temper,  women  beautiful  and  accomplished, 
shining  like  jewels  in  their  splendid  setting.  They  are  the  great  ladies  of 
history  with  many  among  whom  them  who  deceive  and  receive  such  praise 
as  that  which  Marcantortio  Flaminio  gives  Vittoria  Colonna,  "Whose  mind 
was  white  as  snow,  her  manners  pure;  her  virtue  as  a  shining  light,  her  friend- 
ly courtesy  was  sacred,  her  intellect  was  heavenly  and  her  learning  rare, 
sweeter  than  nectar  were  her  words,  and  she  the  height  of  nobility;  her  face 
was  beautiful  in  its  majesty,  while  her  riches  and  her  home  were  open  to  men 
of  worth." 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

{Continued  from  Page  17) 
Seen  the  reviews?  No?  Well,  here's  a  clipping." 

Mr.  Perry  handed  us  a  piece  of  newspaper.  On  it  we  hastily  read  of  the 
"unusually  sane"  direction  of  Dennis  Gurney,  bouquets  for  Mr  Robert  K. 
Perry,  the  same  for  Shirley  Gregory  and  a  note  on  Jo  Ann  Dolan.  The  play 
was  described  as  "an  intelligent,  timely,  clean  comedy  about  decent,  likeable 
humans."  Also  a  congratulation  to  the  author,  Edvz-ard  Burbage.  Altogether 
it  looked  as  though  we  had  guessed  right.   We  had  found  a  gold  mine. 

We  got  up  to  leave  and  Mr.  Perry  saw  us  to  the  door. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Perry,  for  telling  us  such  an  interesting  story.  We'll  be 
back  as  soon  as  the  next  play  is  on.  What  is  it  to  be?" 

"It  will  be  'Savanoralo,'  by  Father  Urban  Nagle,  O.P.,  to  be  presented  on 
April  twenty-third,  provided  the  all  male  cast  has  been  chosen  by  March 
fifteenth.  So  come  ahead  my  friend  .  .  " 

"So  come  ahead,  my  friend — after  all,  we  are  also  very  interested  in  hav- 
ing an  audience." 
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GRAVEYARD  HILL 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

in  those  days.  There  were  no  doctors  at  your  beck  and  call.  The  nearest  one 
was  twenty  miles  away  in  Gloversville,  and  the  roads  that  spring  were  im- 
passable with  mud.  I  was  something  of  a  hand  at  nursing,  and  I  was  used 
to  being  knocked  up  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

"I  went  over  to  Washburn's,  and  I  saw  that  Pamelia  wasn't  long  for  this 
world.  How  she  lasted  the  night  I  don't  know.  But  she  did.  And  with  the  first 
light  of  dawn  came  Catherine. 

"  "You  must  lie  down,  Sophia,'  she  said.    'I'll  take  care  of  Pam  now.' 

"I  went  on  with  what  I  was  doing,  keeping  one  eye  on  Catherine  and  one 
on  Pamelia.  Catherine,  in  her  whispering  skirts,  stood  by  the  bed  and  laid 
her  ice-cold  hand  on  Pamelia's  forehead.  Pamelia's  eyes  were  on  Eliphelet. 
She  was  afraid,  and  she  wanted  his  arms  around  her.  And  Catherine  said, 
in  a  soft,  firm  voice, 

"  'You  must  go  away,  Eliphelet,  and  let  dear  Pam  rest.' 

"I  saw  Pamelia's  eyes  travel  slowly  to  Catherine's  face,  and  all  the  bitter 
hatred  she  had  been  storing  up  for  over  two  years  was  in  them.  And  the  next 
instant  she  was  dead. 

"Well,  after  a  decent  interval  Catherine  and  Eliphelet  were  married.  She 
loved  him  in  her  selfish  way,  and  he  was  happy.  But  I  knew  that  sooner  or 
later  Catherine  was  going  to  pay. 

"Little  Cathy  was  a  beautiful  child  and  Eliphelet  loved  her  dearly.  All 
his  hardness  and  Pamelia's  softness  were  perfectly  blended  in  her.  But  the 
spring  she  was  four,  she  died  just  as  her  mother  had  died. 

"I  was  there,  at  the  house,  that  day.  It  was  May,  and  it  was  cold  as  only 
May  in  these  parts  can  be.  And  yet,  the  fields  were  blue  with  tiny,  star-shaped 
forget-me-nots. 

"I  walked  home  about  nme  o'clock.  There  was  a  splinter  of  a  moon  in 
the  west,  and  the  darkness  rustled  all  around  me.  And  there  at  the  top  of 
Graveyard  Hill,  beside  the  huge  pine,  Pamelia  Washburn  was  standing.  I 
saw  her  there,  in  the  faint  moonlight,  plainly  as  I  saw  the  tree.  I  thought  she 
reached  out  her  hand  to  me,  as  if  asking  for  help.  Then  she  disappeared.  I 
went  on  quietly  through  the  night,  and  my  heart  was  cold  as  a  stone. 

"Well,  Catherine  and  Eliphelet  lived  on  very  happily  for  two  years.  He 
bought  her  every  luxury  he  could  afford.  She  had  a  sky  blue  Sunday  dress, 
and  a  bonnet  with  a  sweeping  plume.  She  was  lovely  as  a  summer  day,  and 
everybody  liked  her.   Only  I  knew. 

"And  then,  one  hot  day  in  August,  when  even  the  flies  couldn't  do  more 
than  buzz  lazily,  Eliphelet  lost  his  footing  in  his  dusky  haymow,  and  fell.  Cath- 
erine found  him,  quiet  on  the  floor.  I  saw  her  run,  like  a  golden  butterfly, 
down  the  road  to  Robs  Creek  to  the  store  at  the  crossroads.  I  caught  up  my 
sunbonnet,  and  hurried  after  her. 
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"Half  an  hour  later  we  had  Eliphelet  in  bed,  and  Emerson  Mosher's 
brother  Toles  was  galloping  for  the  doctor. 

"That  night  Catherine  and  I  kept  watch.  Eliphelet's  back  was  broken,  and 
we  both  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  get  well.  He  knew  it  too,  I  think,  for  he 
wouldn't  let  Catherine  leave  him.  She  sat  beside  him,  holding  his  hand,  until 
he  fell  into  a  fitful  sleep.  Then  she  got  up,  and  took  the  water  bucket  out  to 
the  pump.   She  didn't  want  me  to  see  her  cry. 

"I  hear  the  clatter  and  splash  when  she  dropped  the  bucket  on  the  wooden 
porch.  Then  I  heard  her  scream,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  in  the  room,  her 
eyes  wide  with  terror. 

"I  never  want  to  hear  again  the  things  she  said  that  night.  For  she  had 
seen  Pamelia  standing  by  the  gate,  and  the  careful  pose  of  years  deserted 
her.   She  had  played  and  lost.   Death  and  Pamelia  had  won. 

"Eliphelet,  lying  there,  heard  the  woman  he  loved  reveal  herself  for  what 
she  was.  He  turned  his  face  from  her,  and  never  looked  at  her  again.  He 
died  next  morning,  half  an  hour  before  the  doctor  came. 

"And  Catherine.  She  was  never  the  same  again.  She  was  still  beautiful, 
but  the  goldenness  was  gone.  She  stayed  on  at  the  farm  for  awhile,  but  one 
day  she  walked  down  the  road,  in  the  blue  bonnet  with  the  trailing  plume, 
and  we  never  saw  her  again." 

When  Miss  Battley  stopped  talking  the  room  was  very  quiet  Outside  1 
heard  a  lonely  screech,  that  might  have  been  an  owl,  or  anything.  I  shivered, 
and  hugged  my  knees  more  tightly. 

"But  it  can't  be  true,"  I  protested,  in  a  small  voice.    "Pamelia  was  dead. 

You  couldn't  have  seen  her.   You you  could  have  only  thought  you  saw 

her,  couldn't  you?" 

But  Miss  Battley  didn't  answer.  She  was  staring  at  the  fire  shadows  that 
quivered  on  the  ceiling. 


OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

come,  nor  did  he  ever  come  agam.  Father  Nelson  was  told  that  Su  Chung  had 
pagan  parents,  the  child  was  beaten  each  time  it  was  discovered  that  he  at- 
tended the  Catholic  instructions.  Finally  his  life  was  threatened  and  he  was 
kept  under  constant  scrutiny.  Father  gazed  at  the  sorrowful  face.  "I  tried, 
dear  Lord  ...  I  tried  so  hard.  Has  he  forgotten  everything,  everything?  Else 
why  had  he  gone  to  this  monastery?  His  fists  were  clenched  tightly.  His 
face  was  white  and  set  .  .  .  "Lord,  help  me." 

"Look,  good  father,  look  into  the  mirrors  and  see  yourself  there." 
Father  Nelson  turned  with  a  sharp  twist  of  the  head,  his  eyes  vague  and 
unseeing. 

"...  Yes  yourself,  one  and  infinite  in  number.    Now  do  you  under- 
stand?   Buddha  is  like  that." 
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"O-mi-tu-fu  .  .  .  The  pitch  rose  to  an  ecstatic  crescendo. 

The  great  encompassing  mirrors  threw  back  bewildering  rows  of  iden- 
tical images  on  all  sides,  everywhere,  everywhere,  down  into  never-ending 
vaults  of  space. 

"O  God,  have  I  failed  .  .  .  have  I  failed  .  .  .  ?"  It  became  almost  over- 
powering as  he  saw  Su  Chung  miserably  reflected  therein  with  the  hundreds 
of  monks. 

"O-mi-tu-fu  ..."  A  banshe  murmur,  tremulous  as  leaves  in  the  wind, 
soughing  from  the  floor  beside  him. 

"Have  I  failed  .  .  .  ?" 

Sweetish  fumes  .  .  .  sobbing  incantations  .  .  .  mirrored  glory  .  .  the 
voice!   Now  it  was  a  low  moan  of  despair  .  .  . 

Father  Nelson's  head  whirled.  He  stumbled  toward  the  door.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Ten  Thousand  Mirrors  faded  like  a  vaporous  phantasy,  blurring  into 
indistinctiveness  and  at  last  dissolved.  Gong  I  The  bell  in  the  Hal'  of  Buddha 
tolled  the  end  of  the  litanies. 

"I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  have  .  .  .  not  failed.  " 

Back  in  the  incense-soaked  gable  of  the  monastery,  Lo  Seng's  eyes 
sparkled  with  piety  and  emotion. 

"Great  experience,  my  friend?" 

For  a  moment  Father  Nelson  thought  he  saw  a  smouldering  flame  there, 
of  fear  or  hatred.    It  seemed  to  remain  until  Father  Nelson's  answer 

"Yes,  yes,  very  inspiring."  Father  Nelson  gazed  deeply  into  the  eyes  of 
the  monk.  They  were  half  smiling,  half  conetmplating.  The  fear  that  had  been 
lingering  there  had  vanished.    Perhaps  it  had  only  been  his  imagination. 

Lo  Seng  calmly  reached  for  a  rice  cake. 

"Lo  Seng,  we  have  been  friends  for  a  long  while  ..." 

Slowly  Lo  Seng's  expression  began  to  change.  It  was  not  Father  Nelson's 
imagination! 

"I  wish  to  ask  you  something.    It  is  most  important  that  I  know  ..." 

Lo  Seng  was  alert.  He  looked  at  Father  Nelson  sharply.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  conflict  going  on  within  him,  as  if  he  anticipated  something,  yet  hoped 
it  would  not  come.   His  hand  moved  back  and  forth  over  his  grey  robe. 

"You  did  not  tell  me  you  had  received  a  new  monk.  He  is  so  young  com- 
pared to  the  others  and  looks  as  if  he  is  suffering.   His  face  ..." 

Lo  Seng  stiffened.  He  did  not  answer.  Fear  lurked  in  those  amber  globes, 
and  a  glimmering  of  hatred.  Both  sat  tense.  At  last  Lo  Seng  slowly  replied 
in  flute-like  tones: 

"My  kind  and  honorable  friend.  Brother  Su  Chung  remains  happy  in  the 
service  of  Buddha." 

"Lo  Seng,  his  face  is  a  mask  of  torture!" 

Hatred  now  gleamed  from  those  eyes.  "His  favored  parents  have  en- 
trusted him  to  my  care  .  .  ."  The  rice  cake  he  held  was  meticulously  being 
crumpled  to  bits  with  a  slow  savageness. 

"You  have  not  answered  my  question!" 
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"Buddha's  humble  servant  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  speak 
about  the  matter  further." 

Father  Nelson's  brain  worked  rapidly.  Why  was  Lo  Seng  so  secretive? 
Numerous  experiences  with  him  had  made  Father  Nelson  certain  that  it  was 
not  a  breach  of  the  Buddhist  religion  to  discuss  the  monks.  Had  Lo  Seng  any- 
thing to  hide?  Under  his  soft-spoken  voice  Father  Nelson  saw  an  almost  sav- 
age hatred  which  the  monk  had  never  before  possessed.  Was  it  possible  the 
boy  had  been  tortured? 

"The  bonzes  have  retired,  my  good  father,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  do 
likewise." 

Father  Nelson  found  it  impossible  to  fathom  this  Oriental  mystic.  He  had 
never  acted  in  this  fashion  before. 

"Very  well,  Lo  Seng,  1  shall  not  keep  you  any  longer.  I'm  sorry  that  ..." 

Purring  kitten-like,  the  grey-robed  monk  replied:  "It  cannot  be  helped, 
my  honorable  father.  I  beg  you  to  forget  that  which  you  have  mentioned. 
May  Buddha  keep  you  and  .  .  .  sleep  well." 

As  the  dim  light  played  on  the  yellow  skin  and  bright  eyes.  Father  Nelson 
fancied  he  saw  a  slow  malicious  grin.  It  was  not  like  Lo  Seng  as  he  knew 
him,  it  was  as  if  the  devil  had  taken  hold  of  him. 

Father  Nelson  stalked  out  through  the  heavy  wooden  gates  of  the  mon- 
astery and  was  swallowed  into  the  oven-like  darkness.  He  was  weary  when 
he  at  last  arrived  at  the  bare  little  mission  that  he  called  home.  After  his  Divine 
Office  was  said,  he  remained  kneeling  and  prayed  long  for  help  and  guid- 
ance ....  and  he  said  many  prayers  for  Su  Chung  .  .  . 

Father  Nelson  awoke  with  a  start.  The  smell  of  incense  smoke  seemed  to 
hang  spicy  in  his  nostrils.  Myriad,  glassy  witch-phantoms  danced  like  heat 
waves  through  his  brain.  He  listened  ...  it  was  plainer  now.  The  sound 
was  ghastly,  fiendish  The  awfulness  of  it  made  the  perspiration  stand  on  his 
body.  It  was  as  if  the  cry  came  from  hell  itself,  it  crept  through  the  night,  slow 
at  Erst  ...  a  moan,  then  it  rose  to  a  crescendo,  as  if  trying  to  tear  his  very 
heart  out  with  its  torture.  "O  God,  who  or  what  can  it  be!"  He  could  stand 
it  no  longer.  He  rose  quickly  and  sped  to  the  window.  There  was  a  full  moon. 
The  desolate  plain  seemed  to  shine  with  a  ghost-like  brilliance.  His  eyes 
sought  an  object  .  .  something  .  .  .  something  to  explain  it  .  .  there  was 
nothing. 

He  stood  there.  Was  he  going  mad?  Had  he  really  heard  a  cry?  Sud- 
denly he  was  on  his  knees.  Quietly  he  prayed  as  he  had  so  often  done  on 
other  nights  such  as  this.  "Lord,  guide  me  .  .  .  lift  this  burden  from  me  .... 
help  me."  Slowly  he  rose  again  and  peered  across  the  waste.  It  was  white 
and  silent  as  death  Suddenly  he  stiffened.  It  began  again  .  .  .  it  was  nearer 
now.  His  whole  being  lent  itself  to  explain  this  thing.  His  eyes  roved  to  every 
part  of  the  plain.  Then  they  stopped.  There  was  something  .  .  black  .  .  . 
small  .  .  it  moved  slowly.  At  that  moment  it  seemed  to  stumble  and  dis- 
appeared. 
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Father  Nelson's  heart  was  beating  rapidly.  His  breath  came  short  and 
quick.  He  had  seen  it!  He  would  explore  the  plain  .  .  .  but  it  was  best  to 
wait  until  morning.  Innumerable  times  he  had  done  this  without  success  but 
tonight  he  had  seen  it  .  .  .  and  unless  it  was  the  devil  himself  .  .  . 

Morning  dawned  chill  and  foreboding  while  cold,  sharp  winds  shook  the 
doors  and  windows  of  the  little  mission.  A  lone,  solitary  figure  bent  against 
the  force  of  the  wind.  Father  Nelson  slowly  wended  his  way.  To  his  right  and 
left,  in  the  dim  horizon  the  snow-capped  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  displayed 
their  ranksThe  Buddhist  monastery  seemed  to  hang  misty  in  their  background. 
The  Hall  of  Snows  of  Vishnu,  their  pinnacles  towering  in  the  heaven  stood 
eternally  silent,  aloof,  immaculate.  What  secret  did  this  plain  and  its  tall, 
exalted  guards  hold?  Father  Nelson  searched  carefully.  There  could  be  no 
footprints  as  the  ground  was  hard  and  frozen.  Behind  every  rock  and  mound 
he  looked.  The  search  took  him  far  and  many  times  he  was  tempted  to  turn 
back.  Suddenly  he  halted.  Behind  a  small  mound  he  saw  something  which 
appeared  to  be  a  pile  of  carelessly  thrown  rags.  He  knelt  down  and  began 
to  examine  them.  He  gasped  in  horror  and  amazement.  It  was  Su  Chung! 
Su  Chung  .  .  .  cold  and  stiff  in  death.  Father  Nelson  remained  motionless 
.  .  .  .  Su  Chung!  But  how  .  .  .  had  he  been  sent  on  the  waste  as  a  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  .  .  .  had  he  attempted  to  escape  willingly  .  .  .  ? 

As  he  knelt  there  surveying  the  scene,  attempting  to  find  on  explanation, 
Father  Nelson's  glance  was  arrested  by  a  toll,  thin  stake  about  six  feet  away 
from  where  the  boy  lay.  It  appeared  to  be  a  Buddhist  prayer-flag  for  at  the 
summit  of  the  stake  was  a  grey  cloth  on  which  were  words  of  petition  to 
Buddha.  At  the  foot  of  the  stake  Father  Nelson  discovered  a  small  wooden 
box  inside  of  which  he  found  a  receptacle  of  teakwood.  Upon  its  cover  were 
intricately  carved  lotus  blossoms.  In  its  richly  lined  interior  he  found  a  long 
scroll  written  in  Chinese.  It  was  decorated  with  hand-painted  dragons  in 
royal  colors,  and  with  gold  and  silver  urns.  Long  years  with  the  Chinese 
people  enabled  Father  Nelson  to  translate  the  contents. 

"O  most  Venerable  One,  O  most  Holy  Buddha,  your  lowly  servant  bows 
in  humble  adoration. 

"O  most  Exalted  One,  your  lowly  subject  begs  that  these  words  be  burned 
deep  into  the  flesh  of  the  King  of  Demons  who  lies  on  the  plain,  cold  and 
frozen.  May  these  humble  words  forever  warn  other  faithful  ones  of  his 
presence. 

"The  Evil  One  had  the  audacity  to  come  to  Thy  most  Holy  House  in  the 
guise  of  Su  Chung.  Thy  most  adoring  subject  received  this  child,  brought  by 
his  unsuspecting  parents,  but  he  liked  not  the  honor  of  serving  Thy  most  High 
Divinity.  It  became  necessary  that  we  perform  the  act  of  flogging  on  the  plain 
and  did  so  in  the  most  cold  night  when  Thou  were  near,  most  Venerable 
Buddha.  The  child  uttered  weird  sounds,  as  if  possessed  of  the  demons  and 
it  was  then  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  the  Evil  One.  Thy  lowly  subject 
despised  this  weakling  who  could  not  suffer.  So  that  our  humble  minds  would 
not  err,  we  performed  the  required  ceremonies  on  the  child  in  order  that  it 
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might  be  discovered  whether  the  spirit  of  our  dead  brother  bonze  lived  in  him. 
The  spirit  failed  to  respond  and  as  the  child  wished  not  for  death,  our  humble 
minds  concluded  it  to  be  the  evil  King  oi  Demons  himself.  Enlightened  by  the 
Holy  books  that  the  hand  of  man  could  not  end  the  existence  of  the  Evil  One, 
Thy  lowly  subject  sent  the  Evil-doer  on  the  cold  plain,  weak  from  hunger  and 
flogging.  The  sounds  that  issued  forth  were  such  as  a  thousand  demons 
would  utter,  but  we  prayed  to  Thee  O  Holy  Buddha  and  Thou  soon  silenced 
the  Wicked  One. 

"I  thank  Thee  a  thousand  times,  O  Divine  One,  for  entrusting  this  lowly 
bonze  with  the  power  to  do  Thy  most  great  bidding." 

Father  Nelson  dropped  the  scroll.  It  was  unbelievable  .  .  .  this  super- 
stition .  .  .  this  .  .  .  O  God!  He  wished  to  trample  on  it,  to  tear  it  to  bits. 
But  this  act  might  send  another  innocent  soul  to  his  deathi  Unseeing,  he  re- 
turned the  scroll  to  its  chest  and  walked  slowly  to  where  Su  Chung  lay.  Poor 
innocent  child  .  .  .  how  horribly  he  must  have  suffered!  Had  he  .  .  .  was  it 
possible  he  had  died  without  God?  Once  more  Father  Nelson  saw  the  eager 
face,  the  shining  eyes  aglow  with  wonder.  Surely  .  .  surely  he  had  remem- 
bered how  forgiving  Christ  was  .  .  .  yet  .  .  . 

He  knelt  down  and  gazed  at  the  boy's  face.  Why  .  .  .  why,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  change  in  him.  His  face  .  .  .  seemed  to  be  smiling  peacefully  ...  it 
no  longer  wore  the  mask  of  desperate  suffering  as  it  had  in  the  monastery. 
Suddenly  Father  Nelson  noticed  a  shining  object  clutched  in  Su  Chung's 
death-tight  grip,  as  if  the  boy  had  attempted  to  grasp  one  golden  ray  of  hope 
in  his  hour  of  darkness.  Father  Nelson  sprang  forward  and  gasped  ...  it 
was  a  crucifix. 

For  a  moment  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  then  slowly  kneeling 
upright,  he  raised  his  eyes  heavenward.  They  rested  on  a  Himalayan  peak 
which  shone  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight,  "My  God,  I  thank  Thee  ...  By  Thy 
grace  I  have  not  failed." 
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EDITORIALS 
THE  HOLY  HOUR 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  College  has  so  great  a  gift  been  given  as  that 
v/hich  was  presented  to  us  the  first  week  in  Lent.  We  most  emphatically  refer 
to  the  introduction  of  the  daily  Holy  Hour  which  takes  place  at  noon  in  the 
Chapel,  as  well  as  from  six  to  twelve  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  each  month. 

St.  Joseph's  College  has  always  had  unique  privileges  in  religious  life — 
we  have  been  most  fortunate.  Christ  has  lived  with  and  in  us  for  many  years. 
Can  we  imagine  any  richer,  deeper  life  than  the  present  one  which  is  now 
afforded  us?  Is  there  any  way,  outside  of  the  Reception  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, in  which  we  can  better  love  and  adore  Our  Lord  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment? 

Opportunity  has  been  showered  upon  us  again.  What  Blessings,  what 
Graces,  what  Love,  have  been  offered  to  us!  Are  we  enjoying  these  Super- 
natural Gifts?  Are  we  participating  to  the  greatest  extent?  Are  we  increasing 
our  humble  love  and  adoration  for  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament?  Daily, 
Christ  is  waiting  and  watching  us  come  to  Him.  Let  us  all  bow  our  heads 
simply  and  say,  "My  God,  I  have  come." 

Do  not  forget  to  remember  the  men  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  your  prayers 
at  this  time.  Ask  God  to  give  them  the  strength,  the  morale,  and  the  Divine 
Grace  to  fight  for  their  country  and  for  Him. 

And  finally,  let  us  keep  up  the  spontaneity  and  joy  which  has  been  shown 
thus  far,  so  that  the  religious  heritage  of  St.  Joseph's  College  will  continue  to 
be  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  College  in  all  the  years  to  come. 

THE  GLEE  CLUB  CONCERT 

Spring  is  just  around  the  corner — to  us,  that  means  the  Glee  Club  Con- 
cert!   Medleys,  songs,  music,  voices,  harmony — The  Glee  Club  Concert! 

While  you're  reading  this,  just  imagine  that  you're  dreaming  to  the  tune 
of  "Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes,"  and  then  you  start  thinking  of  "My  Hero" — from 
"The  Chocolate  Soldier" — and  slowly  your  thoughts  turn  to  the  hillsides  as  the 
Glee  Club  sings  "The  Shepherd's  Serenade." 

Perhaps  you  will  be  lulled  by  their  soft  melodies,  or  inspired  by  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  classics,  or,  and  this  is  what  the  Glee  Club  wants  to  do, 
you  will  be  thoroughly  entertained  by  the  variety,  number,  and  quality  of  the 
programme. 

Needless  to  say,  a  large  attendance  will  encourage  the  girls.  They  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  Undergraduates  which  has  been  manifested  at  pre- 
vious College  performances  this  year. 

Incidentally — to  enter  the  portals  to  hear  the  Concert,  there  will  be  a 
slight  .  .  .  well,  we'll  just  say  it  .  .  .  admission  will  be  fifty-five  cents,  for  both 
undergraduates  and  their  friends. 

Why  don't  you  telephone  your  friends  tonight,  tell  them  about  the  Concert, 
and  invite  them  to  be  there  when  the  Curtain  opens  at  eight  o'clock.  Remem- 
ber the  old  saying — "The  more  the  merrier!" 
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AVE 

Once 

When  heaven  and  earth  z^jcre  close 

A  maid  knelt  musing 

In  a  quiet  dwelling 

On  a  Galilean  hill. 

A  voice  came: 

"Hail  blessed  of  women, 

Bearer  of  God  to  man!" 

Now 

The  earth  runs  red  zvith  blood 

And  black  zvith  sin. 

Somezvhere  a  maid  kneels  proving. 

Words  rise,  a  thundering  tumid t 

Storming  heaz'cn ; 

"Hail  Refuge  of  Sinners, 

Leader  of  man  to  God!" 


Catherini;  Agnes  Neary,  '44 
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So  Thou  Wilt  Woo 

Helen  Fennelly,  '42 

//  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully; 
Or  if  thou  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverce,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo: 

JF  anyone  would  like  a  beautiful  yachting  outfit,  slightly  worn  but  in  excell- 
ent condition  because  I've  kept  it  folded  away  in  mothballs,  she  may  have  it. 
But  I'd  like  to  keep  the  pink  bow  on  top  of  it  if  you  don't  mind.  It's  a  beautiful 
outfit,  as  I  said  before — the  kind  you  wrap  away  with  rose  leaves  and  sachet — 
and  it  brought  me  some  rose  leaf  luck  too.  But  while  my  south  of  Ireland  dis- 
position said,  put  it  away  carefully  for  sentimental  reasons,  my  north  of  Ire- 
land said,  put  in  some  moth  balls — you  never  can  tell.  My  south  of  Ireland 
compromised  and  that's  where  the  pink  bow  comes  in.  So  you  see,  I  want  that 
back.  Betty's  the  reason  for  the  pink  bow;  she's  the  reason  for  a  lot  of  things 
lately.  You  see,  Betty's  the  girl  I  didn't  pick  out  for  Jim.  When  I  look  at 
Betty,  I  think  that's  obvious.  But  I'd  better  explain  first  how  I  happen  to 
pick  out  Jim's  girl  friends  anyway — and  that  goes  back  a  long  time  ago  to 
when  I  was  fourteen  and  Jim  was  two  years  and  a  month  older.  Exactly  a 
month — we  always  thought  that  was  a  coincidence  although  now  when  I  think 
of  it,  I  can't  even  see  any  connection. 

When  I  was  fourteen,  I  was  extremely  fat  and  freckled  and  my  mother 
made  me  keep  my  hair  cut  short  because  that  was  the  only  way  it  lay  com- 
paratively smooth.  In  short,  I  had  no  glamour.  Jim  could  have  had  glamour 
but  he  was  afraid  of  girls.  You'd  never  guess  it  after  he  met  Betty.  At  that  time 
I  was  afraid  of  boys  too,  (you'd  never  guess  that  either)  but  I  was,  so  we  had 
something  in  common.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Jim. 

It  was  a  warm,  midsummer  day,  and  I  had  walked  to  the  jetty  along  the 
oceanside,  crossing  over  to  return  home  by  the  bay.  It  was  the  kind  of  day  that 
makes  you  want  to  be  by  yourself,  or  with  someone  who  won't  interrupt  your 
mood.  When  I  reached  the  dock  where  the  Point  boat  arrived  every  hour,  I 
sat  down  on  the  string-piece  with  my  feet  dangling  over  the  edge  into  the 
water.  My  bathing  suit  well  dampened  already  because  I'd  had  to  leap 
across  some  of  the  rocks  coming  home  and  I  hadn't  been  too  successful.  The 
next  boat  wasn't  due  for  almost  an  hour,  but  relaxed  and  warm  as  I  was  in  the 
sun,  I  decided  to  wait  and  meet  my  father  on  the  7:20.  While  I  was  watching 
the  sun  go  down  in  back  of  the  movies  over  on  the  mainland,  somebody 
shouted  at  me,  and  I  stood  up.  Except  I  didn't  stand  up,  I  fell  in.  The  whole  time 
I  was  under  water,  while  I  was  struggling  to  get  to  the  top,  I  thought  of  things 
I'd  say  to  whomever  had  startled  me.  My  hair  plastered  on  my  face,  and  each 
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freckle  standing  out  emphatically,  I  swam  over  to  the  small  boat.  There  was 
just  one  boy  standing  balanced  there,  gaping  at  me. 

"What's  the  big  idea"  1  shouted  in  the  smart  vernacular  of  1937.  "Do  you 
want  to  drown  me?" 

"You  couldn't  drown  with  that  stroke,"  the  boy  informed  me  quite  logic- 
ally. "Anyway  how  did  I  know  you'd  jump  when  1  called  to  you?"  That  is  one 
thing  about  Jim  that  has  never  changed;  he  is  completely  logical. 

"1  didn't  jump;  1  slipped,"  I  flashed  back. 

"Well,  jump  or  slip,  that  water's  cold.  Why  don't  you  come  out?"  he  asked 
again — even  more  reasonably. 

"How?"  I've  always  felt  that  a  short,  direct  question  puts  its  point  across 
much  more  subtly. 

"Here,  gimme  your  hand  and  hike  yourself  up  on  the  side  of  the  boat  with 
your  other  arm.  I'll  do  the  rest."  And  with  a  heave  I  landed  flat  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  where  I  lay  flopping  and  gasping  like  a  fish.  When  I  began  to  breathe 
normally  again,  I  looked  up  at  him  curiously.  He  looked  right  back. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry  if  I  scared  you,"  he  began  but  he  didn't  get  much  further. 

"You  didn't  scare  me;  you  surprised  me,  that's  all.  I  don't  get  scared,"  and 
I  shook  my  head  vigorously  to  dry  my  hair  in  the  sun.  He  ducked  back  and 
then  it  was  my  turn  to  apologize.  By  the  time  he  had  rowed  us  in  to  the  dock, 
the  Point  boat  was  approaching  from  the  mainland  and  I  could  see  my  father 
standing  in  the  stern. 

"I've  got  to  meet  my  father,"  he  told  me,  "but  would  you  like  to  come  out 
in  my  boat  tomorrow?  I'll  let  you  steer." 

Something  inside  me  jumped  and  I  said  rapidly,  so's  he  wouldn't  change 
his  mind, 

"Yes,  I'd  like  to.  I'd  like  to  a  lot.  But  I've  got  to  ask  my  father  first.  He's  on 
the  boat  and  I'll  ask  him  now.  Will  you  wait  while  I  ask  him?" 

He  nodded  and  smiled,  and  helped  me  to  leap  from  the  boat  up  to  the 
dock  where  I  watched  him  make  fast  the  anchor.  And  then  my  father  got  off  the 
boat  and  I  ran  over  to  ask  him  if  I  could  go.  As  I  bounced  off  happily  with  my 
father,  Jim  called  after  me, 

"Don't  forget  to  bring  a  lunch."  And  that's  how  I  met  Jim. 

All  summer  long  we  rowed  up  and  down  the  bay,  or  rather  Jim  rowed  and 
I  steered.  It  was  a  glorious  summer  and  I  acquired,  besides  a  dark  tan  and 
burnt  hair,  a  store  of  odd  knowledge  about  tug  boats,  signals,  coast  guard 
activities,  and  various  enlightening  nautical  terms.  Sometimes  Jim  and  I  went 
alone,  but  mostly  Bob  or  Matt  or  Charlie  came  too,  and  we  had  such  wonder- 
ful times  together.  Bob  and  Mat  and  Charlie  had  been  Jim's  best  friends  since 
grammar  school,  and  they've  been  my  best  friends  now  for  six  years.  They 
taught  me  a  lot  about  friendship  that  I  couldn't  ever  forget. 

I  distinguished  myself  early  in  July  the  next  summer.  During  the  winter  I 
hadn't  seen  Jim  or  heard  from  him,  but  since  I  hadn't  expected  to,  life  flowed 
on  quite  smoothly  for  me.  I  guess  it  usually  does  when  you're  fifteen.  Around 


February,  a  surge  of  activity  overcame  me,  and  1  must  have  impressed  the 
librarian  at  school  with  the  number  and  v/eight  of  the  books  1  carried  off  each 
week.  But  if  she  was  weaving  an  intelectual  future  for  me,  her  hopes  never 
materialized.  Because  besides  poetry,  1  was  reading  only  sea  stories.  1  always 
did  have  an  eye  to  the  future,  even  at  15.  Summer  was  only  a  few  months 
away,  and  since  I  had  more  than  filled  my  quota  for  asking  stupid  questions 
the  year  before,  I  had  decided  to  edify  everyone  with  the  technical  knowledge 
I  would  scatter  about.  It  didn't  work;  I  still  am  never  certain  on  which  side  I 
should  throw  my  weight  when  Jim  says  "Lean  to  starboard,"  and  when  I 
throw  it  the  wrong  way,  it  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  vertical  posi- 
tion of  the  boat.  Believe  me  when  1  say  I  should  have  read  something  practical 
instead  of  the  Coast  Guard  Manual.  It  didn't  say  anything  about  what  to  do 
in  case  of  seasickness.  I  guess  Coast  Guardsmen  don't  get  seasick,  and  al- 
though I  was  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  Coast  Guard,  it  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  my  insides  were  aware  of  my  outer  interests. 

When  we  came  back  to  the  beach,  it  was  just  as  if  there  hadn't  been  any 
winter  in  between.  The  four  of  us  went  sailing  off  with  me  hanging  on  desper- 
ately to  the  rudder  steer  and  taking  a  noisy  part  in  the  squabbles  that  were 
constantly  coming  up.  They  weren't  ever  serious  quarrels;  Jim  was  usually 
arguing  with  Bob  one  minute  for  luffing  the  sail,  and  five  minutes  later  he'd 
be  on  Bob's  side.  Bob  would  be  ordering  Matt  to  tack  about  and  Matt  wouldn't. 
Jim  usually  settled  all  the  arguments  by  stating, 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  sailing,  but  you  know  even  less.  So  we'll  do 
it  this  way."  And  we  did  it  that  way! 

They'd  all  shout  at  me  when  I'd  forget  you  don't  steer  a  boat  the  way  you 
do  an  automobile  and  we'd  practically  land  on  a  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay.  My  sense  of  direction  has  not  improved.  But  1  didn't  mind  being  shouted 
at  because  I  knew  they  didn't  mean  to  hurt  my  feelings.  That's  the  difference. 
They  found  a  million  things  wrong  with  everything  1  did,  but  none  of  us  took  it 
seriously.  They  weren't  rough  and  they  weren't  crude.  That  was  something  my 
mother  could  never  understand,  but  my  father  could.  Mother  used  to  get  ter- 
ribly upset  because  1  was  with  the  boys  so  much.  But  Dad  took  my  side,  so  I 
went  sailing.  He  said  they  were  more  normal,  if  kids  were  ever  normal,  than 
most  of  my  girl  friends  he'd  met.  My  father  was  right.  Jim  and  Matt  and  Bob 
always  treated  me  with  the  same  friendliness  they  gave  each  other,  but  there 
was  a  difference.  Even  when  I  was  only  sixteen  and  had  to  lift  myself  in  and 
out  of  the  boat,  and  carry  the  lunches  and  sweaters,  there  was  something  more. 
It  wasn't  tangible,  and  it  wasn't  overdone.  It  was  just  an  accepted  realization 
that  1  was  a  girl  and  they  were  boys,  but  while  we  were  all  subjected  to  each 
other's  jibes  and  rather  caustic  comments  from  Matt,  they  showed  a  friendly 
awareness  that  1  was  just  a  little  different.  It  showed  in  little  things,  like  Matt 
buying  a  cushion  to  make  the  hard  bench  by  the  rudder  more  comfortable, 
or  Bob  adding  a  box  of  chocolate  graham  crackers  to  the  lunch  because  he 
knew  they  were  my  favorite.  They  didn't  watch  me  as  if  I  were  something 
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delicate  about  to  blow  away.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  any 
danger  of  my  being  mistaken  for  anything  of  a  delicate  nature.  They  thought 
it  was  a  good  idea  for  me  to  get  brown  and  freckled;  I  wouldn't  get  sick  again 
as  I  had  the  previous  winter.  My  mother  was  rather  dubious  about  future  bene- 
fits as  she  rubbed  Noxema  on  my  nose  against  my  protest,  but  she  was  using 
future  in  a  truly  futuristic  sense  I  imagine. 

But  I'd  better  tell  you  how  I  distinguished  myself  in  July.  We  started  out 
one  morning  for  the  whole  day.  I'd  never  been  on  an  all  day  trip  before,  be- 
cause my  sailing  had  been  limited  by  parental  order  to  the  calm  and  compara- 
tively safe  waters  of  the  bay.  After  two  weeks  of  persuasion,  Dad  had  said 
I  could  sail  out  to  Ambrose  Light  so  here  we  were  starting  out.  It  was  the 
clearest,  bluest  day  I'd  ever  seen.  Everything  was  blue;  the  sky  with  its  tiny 
floating  clouds,  the  water,  the  bow  of  the  boat  which  Jim  had  painted  blue 
against  his  better  judgment  I  think.  I  was  so  happy  I  couldn't  stand  still.  My 
mind  was  jumping  about  too,  and  my  heart  kept  floating  up  and  down  inside 
me  as  if  it  didn't  want  to  miss  all  the  excitement  either.  I  threw  the  package  of 
sandwiches  to  Matt  who  caught  them  with  a  grin  to  tell  me  my  aim  had  im- 
proved. He  stowed  them  away  with  the  box  of  chocolate  fudge  cupcakes  Bob 
had  brought,  and  I  slid  myself  down  from  the  dock  into  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  we  were  going  out  the  Channel,  you  could  tell  it 
was  a  special  day  by  the  lunch  we'd  accumulated.  Jim  had  bought  a  small  box 
which  had  been  treated  chemically  or  something,  he  explained  carefully  and  I 
nodded  as  if  I  understood,  and  the  box  would  keep  anything  cold.  We  had  eight 
bottles  of  Pepsi-Cola,  one  apiece  for  the  morning,  and  one  for  the  trip  home, 
and  we  owned  the  world  as  we  waved  good-bye  to  Jim's  older  sister,  Mary,  who 
was  waiting  to  take  the  Point  boat.  Sailing  up  the  bay  was  glorious.  The  wind 
whipped  the  sails  and  blew  my  hair  back  from  my  face.  I  could  look  straight 
up  the  line  of  white  beach  to  where  it  met  the  rocky  jetty  and  finally  disap- 
peared into  the  water.  We  waved  to  the  two  men  standing  in  the  tower  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Station,  and  they  waved  back,  recognizing  us  as  the  bunch  of 
kids  who  always  turned  back  when  they  came  abreast  the  tower.  But  today, 
we  sailed  past  with  a  certain  pride  and  headed  out  to  the  open  sea. 

The  water  was  choppy,  and  as  we  dipped  up  and  down  the  spray  tingled 
on  my  face  and  dashed  in  my  eyes.  A  sea  gull  screeched  past  us  on  the  star- 
board, and  gliding  swiftly  down  to  the  sea  seized  a  fish  and  swept  up  to  the 
sky  again.  I  forgot  all  about  Breezy  Point  and  Ambrose  Channel;  I  stood  in  the 
bow  of  a  schooner  headed  for  America.  Dimly  I  heard  Jim  shouting  at  Bob  to 
stop  luffing  that  sail.  The  trouble  with  us,  I  told  myself  subconsciously,  is  that 
everybody  wants  to  sail  the  boat  his  own  way.  I  began  to  sing  at  the  top  of  my 
voice  because  it  was  all  so  wonderful,  I  couldn't  hold  it  inside.  Nobody  minded; 
we're  all  given  to  bursts  of  song  at  times,  and  we  respiect  each  other's  choice 
although  I  must  agree  with  Matt  secretly  when  he  says  that  Bob's  rendition  of 
the  "Old  Refrain"  is  just  too  much.  That  is  an  understatement.  While  I  sang,  I 
{Continued  on  Page  26) 


/  Go  To  High  School .  .  .  Again 
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LEST  this  title  be  misleading,  please  understand  that  I  have  not  returned  to 
secondary  school  bliss  with  the  hope  that  it  will  "take"  this  time.  No,  I  am 
one  who,  having  found  a  temporary  berth  in  the  New  York  City  School  System, 
is  burning  with  the  desire  to  teach  and  be  taught. 

My  first  experience  at  observing  was  not  without  mishap.  Arriving  shortly 
before  the  bell  to  change  periods  rang,  1  deposited  my  coat  in  the  chairman's 
office,  and  headed  for  my  classroom.  The  bell  rang  and  1,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  was  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  humanity  casually  attired  in  sweaters  and  skirts, 
slacks  and  bow  ties.  Later  1  discovered  that  the  system  of  locomotion  was  sim- 
ilar to  that  employed  in  operating  a  car — keep  to  the  right.  A  somewhat  bat- 
tered "Sunday  driver"  a  few  moments  later  took  her  seat  unobtrusively  in  a 
sixth  term  English  class. 

For  several  weeks  1  took  note  of  the  teacher's  superhuman  perseverance 
in  drilling  grammar  and  her  subtle  motivation  impelling  the  class'  interest  in 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  as  depicted  in  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  On 
each  Friday,  oral  English  day,  I  listened  with  great  enjoyment  to  heated  dis- 
cussions on  the  merits  of  dutch-dating  ($21  a  month  makes  this  a  real  problem 
for  girls)  and  the  inevitable  wail  "Why  don't  more  boys  know  how  to  dance?" 
At  various  times  the  disturbing  thought  that  soon  I  would  be  taking  over  the 
class  impressed  itself  on  me,  but  1  consoled  myself  with  the  rather  dubious 
philosophy  of  "manana." 

As  time  flew,  bringing  the  book  report  deadline  closer  (you  Ethics  students 
remember  how  suddenly  the  end  came),  1  assumed,  not  having  heard  anything 
to  the  contrary,  that  I  would  not  teach  till  I  had  finished  my  reading.  Did  I  say 
something?  A  chance  encounter  with  the  teacher,  and  I  faced  the  prospect  of 
a  lesson  plan  for  the  following  Tuesday,  seven  unfinished  Ethics  books,  and  an 
hour  quiz  in  Church  History. 

The  interim  between  Friday  and  Tuesday  seemed  endless.  I  became  the 
proud  but  jittery  professor  of  as  fine  a  set  of  nerves  as  anyone  had  ever  claimed. 
Sleep  did  not  alleviate  my  condition,  and  my  grandmother  informed  me  that 
several  times  during  the  night  I  shouted  "Be  quiet." 

Tuesday  arrived  and  so  did  I  complete  with  the  traditional  lesson  plan.  As 
I  waited  for  the  teacher  to  take  attendance  and  prepare  the  class  for  the  fate 
that  was  in  store  for  them,  and  me,  I  saw  one  girl  nudge  her  friend  and  heard 
her  say,  "Ooh,  she's  going  to  teach  today."  She  gave  me  such  a  grin  that  I  felt 
once  again  that  life  was  worth  possessing. 

After  an  eloquent  introduction  1  couldn't  possibly  hope  to  live  up  to,  I  was 
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left  to  carry  on  in  my  own  peculiar  fashion.  The  idea  that  1  must  motivate  kept 
running  through  my  mind.  Let  the  class  do  the  talking,  I  kept  saying  to  myself. 
Nervousness  had  caused  me  to  forget  the  student's  names,  and  1  resorted  to  a 
point,  nod,  system  in  a  desperate  attempt. 

Actually,  it  didn't  seem  like  more  than  three  hours  later  that  the  warning 
bell  rang.  I  gave  the  next  days'  assignment  and  tried  to  instill  in  each  jitter- 
bug's heart,  an  unquenchable  desire  to  rush  out,  after  class  of  course,  and  read 
the  next  three  chapters  of  Dickens.  As  the  last  bell  rang  I  realized  that  I  had 
just  reached  the  end  of  my  material. 

I  never  realized  until  then  how  much  a  teacher's  success  depended  on  the 
class.  The  students  were  so  quick  in  volunteering  answers  and  so  quiet  when 
they  were  not,  that  no  discussion  was  hampered  by  the  need  for  keeping  order. 
The  teacher's  attitude  was  most  helpful,  too.  When  once  he  had  relinquished 
his  place  to  me,  he  made  no  attempt  to  interfere. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  essay  I  said  that  I  expected  to  learn — well,  I  have. 
Of  course  I  have  met  books  which  are  new  to  me,  and  renewed  acquaintance 
with  grammar  rules  which  have  become  a  little  rusty.  But  that  is  not  what  I 
meant.  I  have  received  friendliness  from  boys  and  girls.  1  have  been  grateful 
for  the  complete  generosity  of  teachers  who  have  surrendered  time  and  classes 
to  such  an  amateur  as  myself.  1  know  that  1  have  met  people  whom  I  shall  not 
soon  forget. 
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/  wonder  if  God  watched 

When  you  were  teasing  Him 

In  your  sleek,  steel  feathered  bird, 

That  roared  and  purred  and  chuckled 

At  the  wind  it  ripped  apart. 

You  scented  almost  a  Creator 
Forcing  the  monster's  heart 
To  beat  hard  and  fierce  with  life 
In  spins  and  dii'cs  and  stalls. 
Piercing  clouds  and  frightening  stars. 

I  marvelled,  till 
I  saw  a  sparrow, 
Then  I  laughed 
And  turned  away. 

Rose  Senese,  "44 
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For  M'Lady 


Armida  Jannace,  '44 


AND  what  does  M'Lady  fair  desire  this  bright  Spring  morning?  Her  Knight 
is  her  slave." 

"Ah,  my  brave  lord,  'tis  Spring  indeed,  and  all  I  desire  is  two  quarts  of 
Grade  A  and  one  pint  of  medium." 

"For  the  fairest  maiden  in  all  the  land,  two  quarts  and  one  pint,"  pro- 
claimed the  merry-eyed  youth  with  ruddy  cheeks  and  a  sparkling  smile.  The 
delicately  featured  young  Miss  at  her  posy  bordered  window  retorted  flippant 
and  gay — "Well  done,  Sir  Knight,  and  here  is  something  for  your  labor." 

"I  graciously  accept  it,  but  M'Lady  with  locks  like  golden  silk  and  eyes  like 
stars  in  a  midnight  sky  must  needs  inform  me  of  the  name  by  which  she  is 
known,  in  order  that  I  may  put  it  in  the  records." 

'The  records,  Sir?  Ah!  but  methinks  I  understand!  Very  well,  1  am  known  as 
the  Princess  Elaine,  maid  of  the  Asterlottes." 

"I  bow  low  before  you,  O  most  gracious  Princess,  and  sadly  but  hastily 
bid  my  farewell  lest  harsh  words  await  me  at  my  return.  Onward,  trusty  steed! 
Farewell,  Sweet  Princess."  And  with  a  click-click  of  his  tongue  off  rode  the 
Knight  Sir  Lance  Gallon. 

The  maiden  at  her  window  gazed  after  the  departing  Borden's  milk  wagon 
with  a  smile  not  usually  seen  on  her  lips.  Her  wistful  eyes  followed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  knight  and  his  gallant  steed  down  Metropolitan  Avenue  and  up  the 
boulevard  which  divided  Kew  Gardens  Lots  from  the  City  Limits.  Never  before 
had  anything  like  this  happened  to  her;  never  before  in  the  long  hours  of 
knitting  helmets  and  hose  for  soldiers  had  Elaine  Brewster  felt  so  strange  a 
fluttering  near  the  region  of  her  heart.  Up  to  this  morning  the  occasional  pur- 
chase from  the  milkman  aroused  only  as  much  pit-a-pat  as  the  arrival  of  the 
mailman,  the  newsboy,  or  the  gauky  lad  from  the  A.  and  P.  who  delivered  the 
groceries  to  Elaine  and  her  step-mother.  But  this  glorious  mom  was  inspiration 
for  many  an  added  "Ave"  whispered  to  Heaven's  Queen,  to  fill  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  'purl  two,  knit  three  "  that  was  her  hfe  until  Mrs.  Brewster  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

It  wasn't  only  morning  sunlight  that  lit  the  eager  face  at  the  window  next 
day  when  a  cheerful  voice  called, 

"Good  morrow  M'Lady.  How  did  you  fare  the  long  night  and  how  are  you 
this  brisk  morning?" 

"The  nights  are  indeed  tedious,  brave  Sir,  but  not  for  long  now  that  sweet 
Spring  has  come  to  our  fair  land.  " 

"No  spring  is  fairer  than  M  Lady  this  morning,  nor  a  flower  sweeter." 
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"Bold  Knight,  you  flatter  me — but  pleasantly!  Methinks  you  carry  with  you 
some  nectar  of  the  fairies.  Do  I  think  aright?" 

The  Princess  is  quick  and  Sir  Lance  Gallon  will  gladly  give  all  he  possesses 
to  one  so  fair." 

"1  thank  you,  most  kind  Knight,  but  all  I  desire  is  one  quart  of  Grade  A." 

"One  quart  for  M'Lady — Sir  Lance  is  your  slave." 

"Thank  you  once  again.  Sir  Lance.  Pray,  let  me  reward  you  for  your  labor." 

"Most  Gracious  Princess,  gladly  do  I  accept  your  offering.  Gladly  would 
I  go  through  fire  and  water  for  you.  No  labor  is  too  great.  It  is  you  who  is  the 
kind  one." 

"It  seems  that  my  lord  has  had  practice  in  speaking  to  ladies." 

"Fairest  lady,  it  is  merely  you  that  inspires  me.  Farewell,  'til  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow"  and  many  morrows  thereafter  did  the  brave  Knight  visit  his 
Lady  fair — always  early  in  the  morning  and  never  tarrying  long,  until  one 
morning  when  the  flowers  were  in  full  bloom  and  the  land  beginning  to  feel 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  sought  a  boon  from  his  lady. — 

"The  day  is  so  warm  and  the  sun  so  scorching.  Perhaps  the  Princess  would 
like  a  drive  through  the  country?  Nothing  would  delight  me  more.  Most  kind 
lady,  please  scry  yes." 

"Ah!  Sir  Lance,  gladly  would  I  accompany  you — most  gladly  could  I  but 
go.  But  alas!  never  can  I  ride  with  you.  Never  can  I  feel  the  refreshing  breeze 
blow  through  my  hair,  nor  see  the  trees  rush  by.  Have  I  not  told  you  my  sad 
tale?  Pray  listen.  Long,  long  ago,  when  I  was  but  a  child,  a  wicked  woman, 
who  was  one  of  my  nursemaids,  aspired  to  become  Queen  of  the  Land.  Natur- 
ally, the  King,  my  father,  ordered  her  duly  punished,  but  before  she  was  carried 
away,  she  tried  to  poison  my  beloved  father  and  then  after  poisoning  herself, 
proclaimed  a  curse  on  his  child.  I  can  never  leave  the  castle — never  as  long  as 
I  live." 

"O  my  sweet  Princess,  it  is  not  true;  it  cannot  be  true!  You  are  merely  jest- 
ing— are  you  not?" 

"Alas,  gallant  Sir  Lance,  would  that  I  were  jesting,  but  it  is  only  too  true. 
We  must  be  brave.  All  these  years  have  I  sat  at  this  window  and  so  I  must 
continue  for  all  the  years  to  come." 

"O  my  poor  sweet  Princess,  is  there  nothing  I  can  do?  Can  no  one  remove 
this  horrible  curse?" 

"Many  have  tried  but  all  have  failed." 

"All  have  failed?  But  there  is  one  who  shall  not  fail.  I  will  remove  this 
curse!"  And  with  a  snap  of  his  whip  off  galoped  the  determined  Knight. 

The  following  morning,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  as  warm  as  the  sun  itself, 
the  Knight  again  rode  up  to  his  Lady's  window. 

"M'Lady,  M'Lady,  how  stupid  of  me  not  to  think  of  this  yesterday.  If  you 
cannot  leave  your  palace,  surely  I  may  enter  it  and  carry  you  out.  May  I  not?" 

"Sir  Lance,  it  grieved  me  so  to  sadden  you  again,  but  I  did  not  tell  you  the 
second  part  of  the  curse.  No  one  may  ever  enter  the  castle." 
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"By  all  that  is  holy,  I  will  anter  the  castle  and  put  the  curse  to  shame." 

"My  gallant  Sir  Lance,  pray  do  not  try — you  may  endanger  yourself." 

"My  beautiful  Princess  Elaine,  said  I  not  that  I  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  one  as  lovely  as  you?  Will  a  locked  door  then  bar  me  from  you? 
Never!" 

The  Princess'  soft  plea — "Wait"  was  drowned  by  the  clatter  of  hoofs  as  Sir 
Lance  Gallon  rode  off,  and  as  she  gazed  after  him,  her  eyes  blurred  and  she 
flung  her  head  down  on  the  window  sill  and  wept  bitterly.  Never  before  had 
she  felt  so  alone  and  sad.  How  long  she  remained  thus  she  knew  not,  but  as  in 
a  dream  a  beloved  voice  close  by  seemed  to  call — 

"Sweetest  Princess,  awaken  and  rejoice!  The  cursed  spell  is  broken  for- 
ever!" Startled  she  raised  her  head  and  saw  her  Knight  standing  quite  close, 
strong  and  handsome  as  ever. 

"O  fear  not,  dearest  one,  and  be  not  startled.  The  curse  is  gone  and  we 
are  free.  When  the  wicked  witch  cast  her  spell  she  overlooked  a  secret  passage 
in  the  rear  of  the  castle.  I  found  it  and  now  that  I  am  here  the  curse  no  longer 
holds  over  you.  Not  fire,  nor  water,  nor  a  barred  door  could  keep  me  from  the 
one  I  love.  You  do  know  that,  don't  you,  my  dearest  Elaine?  More  than  any- 
thing in  the  world,  do  I  love  you." 

"O  Lance,  the  curse  is  not  the  barred  door.  I  never  wanted  to  tell  you.  I 
am  lame,  paralyzed;  that  is  the  curse." 

"My  dearest  Princess,  did  you  think  that  I  didn't  guess  that,  and  did  you 

think  I  would  let  something  like  that  come  between  us  when  we  have  found 

each  other?  Fairest  Elaine,  it  is  nothing  that  love,  prayer,  and  the  milk  that  I 

bring  you  every  day  can't  cure."  Perhaps  it  was  the  angels  who  count  the 

"Hail  Mary's"  for  Heaven's  Queen  that  heard  this  sentence  a  little  while  after — 

"My  dearest  Lance,  I  love  you  too." 

***** 

And  maybe  it  wasn't  only  the  brightness  of  another  June  morning  one 
short  year  later,  that  caused  a  most  unliturgical  twinkle  in  the  eyes  of  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Church  near  Kew  Gardens  Lots,  as  he  armounced  the  banns: 

"For  the  first  time,  between  Elaine  Brewster  of  the  "Queen  of  Heaven"  and 
Patrick  Lance  Mallon  of  "St.  Michael  the  Archangel"  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y." 


TO    BILL... 

Of  course  I'm  not  so  adept  as  Ogden  Nash 
If  I  were  I'd  rime  all  the  time 
Ifs  not  the  verse  that's  sublime  .  .  . 
You  and  I'm. 

Marik  Flynn,  '44 
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Queens  Village,  N.  Y. 
den  14.  April  1942. 
Mein  lieber  Hans: 

Deinen  lieben  Brief  habe  ich  gestern  erhalten,  und  ich  war  so  froh 
dariiber.  Es  freut  mich  sehr,  dass  Du  so  schone  und  gemiitliche  Ferientage 
erlebst.  Ja,  es  hat  auch  mir  wirklich  leid  getan,  dass  Du  nicht  mit  mir  Parsifal 
hast  horen  konen.  Aber,  vielleicht  kann  ich  Dir  doch  etwas  von  den 
Schonheiten  der  Oper  erzdhlen,  und  wenigstens  kann  ich  jetzt  durch  diesen 
Brief  die  Freude,  die  ich  fiir  diese  wunderbare  Oper  Wagners  fuhlte,  mit  Dir, 
mein  lieber  Freund,  teilen. 

Du  erinnerst  sicher  die  Geschichte  der  Oper  aber  ich  mochte  es  ganz  kurz 
wiederholen.  Amfortas  hat  ja  von  seinem  Voter  die  Obhut  des  heiligen  Groles 
iibernommen.  Dieser  wunderbare  Kelch,  von  dem  Christus  Selbst  wdhrend  des 
letzten  Abendmahles  trank,  erteilte  den  Rittern,  die  ihn  behiiteten,  geistige  so- 
wohl  ols  korperlichen  Segen.  Diese  Segen  aber  waren  eingestellt,  als  Am- 
fortas von  Kundry  verfiihrt  worden  ist.  Du  weisst  ja,  Kundry  war  die  sonder- 
bare  Frau,  die  in  der  Macht  des  iibeln  Magiers,  Klingsor  war.  Die  Wunde,  die 
Amfortas  erhiell  von  Klingsor  konnte  nicht  geheilt  werden,  bis  ein  ganz  reiner 
und  unschuldiger  Junge  mit  ihm  Mitleid  hatte.  Dieser  Junge  war  Parsifal.  Du 
erinnerst  Dich,  wie  er  sufdllig  auf  die  Gralburg  gekommen  war,  wie  er  iiber 
der  wunderbaren  Schoenheit  des  Gralsfeier  erstaunt  war,  aber  wegen  seiner 
Dummheit  oder  Einfdlligkeit  kein  Mitleid  aussprach  iiber  Amfortas  Wunde  und 
Schmerz.  Ich  schreibe  nicht  ausfiihrlich  iiber  den  Zaubergarten  wo  Parsifal  von 
Kundry  verfiihrt  werden  sollte.  Klingsors  Macht  brach  als  Parsifal  den  heiligen 
Speer  in  der  Hand  empfing  und  Kundry  abstiess.  Gerade  am  Karfreitag  kommt 
Parsifal  wieder  auf  die  Gralburg  und  diesmal  ist  er  ein  ganz  anderer  Mensch. 
Er  tauft  die  wirklich  reuige  Kundry,  wird  wieder  von  Gurnemanz  in  die  Burg 
gefiihrt.  Da,  mit  dem  heiligen  Speer  heilt  er  Amfortas  Wunde  und  durch  ein 
Wunder  wird  er  erkannt  als  der  Hiiter  des  Grals.  Die  Ritter  erkennen  ihn  auch 
als  ihren  Fiihrer. 

Obgleich  die  ganze  Oper  feierlich  und  begeisternd  war,  es  waren  doch 
drei  Szenen,  die  mich  besonders  geriihrt  haben.  Eine  wegen  ihres  Seelen- 
kampfes  und  ihres  Geheimnisses.  Die  anderen  zwei  wegen  ihres  sehr  mystisch- 
christlichen  Gefiihls  und  wegen  ihrer  enthaltenden  Anhlichkeiten  und  gleich- 
zeitlichen  Gegensdtzen. 

Nachdem  wir  Parsifal  gesehen  haben,  als  er  die  Gralburg  verlassen  hat, 
erhob  sich  der  grosse  Vorhang  auf  eine  Szene  seltsamer  Dunkelheit.  Auf  der 
Biihne,  die  jetzt  nur  die  Hdlfte  ihrer  friiheren  Grosse  schien,  stand  Klingsors 
Burg.  Eine  hohe  Mauer  war  der  Hintergrund  der  Biihne  und  vorne  war  eine 
niedrige  Mauer.  Hoch  auf  den  steilen  Treppen,  im  zauberhaften  griinen  Lichte 
gebadet,  war  Klingsor,  der  mdchtige  iibele  Magier.  Als  er  Kundry  rief,  um  sie 
aus  dem  tiefen  Schlaf  zu  wecken,  schien  seine  krdftige  Stimme  alles  Ubele  zu 
symbolisieren.  Kundry,  halb  rebellisch,  erschien  in  einer  Rauchwolke,  sprach 
ihr  Seelenpein  in  haarstrdubenden  fast  unmenschlichens  Schreien  aus.  Die 
Szene,  die  hierauf  folgte,  in  ihrer  Musik — jetzt  donnernd,  jetzt  ausschreiend — in 
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dem  Streit  zwischen  Klingsors  gewaltiger,  tiefer  Stimme  und  starkem  Willen 
und  dem  vollen  klaren  Sopran  und  der  scheinbaren  Hilflosigkeit  der  Kundry, 
war  die  wirkliche  Substanz  des  ganzen  Ringens  zwischen  Gut  und  Ubel. 
Kundry,  die  doch  etwas  Gutes  in  ihrer  Natur  hatte,  schien  gegen  dem  mdcht- 
igen  iibeln  Willen  Klingsors  kraftlos.  Aber,  bis  zum  letzten  Moment  wurde  der 
Kampf  hetfig  fortegefiihrt,  und  scheinbar  siegte  das  Ubel,  als  die  Burg  wersch- 
wand,  um  die  Schonheiten  des  bezaubernden  Garten  zu  enthiillen.  Dieser 
scheinbare  Sieg  wurde  durch  die  vollendete  Giite  Parsifals  gestvirzt. 

Die  meist  beriihmte  Szene  Parsifals  is  die  Karfreitags-Szene,  die  die 
grosste  Hohe  erreicht.  An  diesem  Tage  wurde  Amfortas  geheilt  und  Parsifal 
erhob  den  Garl,  so  dass  die  Ritter  wieder  den  Segen  erhielten. 

Du  erinnerst  Dich,  dass  die  beiden  Gralszenen  stattfinden  in  einem  wun- 
derschonen  mittelalterlichen  Tempel.  Der  feierliche  Zug  der  Ritter,  die  Mischung 
der  dlteren  Ritterstimmen  mit  den  helleren  Stimmen  der  Landjunker  und  mit  den 
klaren  Sopronen  der  Chorknaben;  alles  bereitete  uns  auf  den  mystischen  Mo- 
ment, wo  der  Tempel  allmdhlich  dunkelt  und  Parsifal  den  Gral  hochhebt,  in 
dem  Moment  worin  der  Gral  rot  ergliiht  in  einem  Lichtstrom,  der  vom  Himmel 
herabkommt. 

Die  beiden  Grolszene  haben  diese  Schonheiten  aber  es  gibt  doch  ein 
bemerklicher  Unterschied.  In  der  ersten  Grolszene  bekommt  man  ein  Gefiihl 
der  Trauer  wegen  des  fiirchterlichen  Schmerzes  Amfortas  und  deswegen  ist 
ouch  der  Segen  des  Grals  enthalten.  Nur  am  Karfreitag,  als  Parsifal  mit  dem 
heiligen  Speer  Amfortas  Wunde  heilt,  konnen  wir  die  wahre  christliche  Freude 
wiirdigen,  die  die  Herzen  aller  fiillen,  als  sie  den  mystischen  Kelch  ansehen. 

Vor  den  versammelten  Rittern  stehend,  in  einem  Tempel,  der  iiberfiillt 
scheint  mit  den  erhobenen  Tdnen  des  Karfreitagszauber,  erhebt  Parsifal  den 
heiligen  Gral  ehrfurchtsvoll  auf.  Es  wurde  dunkel.  Der  Gral  gluhte  rot.  Parsifal 
ist  plotzlich  in  einem  breiten  Strom  sonderbaren  Lichtes  gebadet  und  sein 
Gesicht  strahlt.  Dann  durch  diesen  Lichstrom  kommt  vom  Himmel  herab  eine 
weisse  Taube  und  bleibt  schwebend  in  der  Luft  iiber  Parsifals  Haupt.  Dies  ist 
ein  Zeichen,  das  Parsifal  von  Gott  als  Schiitzer  des  heiligen  Grales  erwdhlt  ist. 

Ich  konn  eines  nicht  verstehen,  Hans,  und  das  ist,  wie  der  heidnische 
Wagner  so  ein  wunderbarer  christlicher  Gedanke  nahm  und  davon  sein 
grosstes  Musikdrama  schrieb.  Glaubst  Du,  dass  er  doch  im  Geheimen  christlich 
dachte?  Ich  erwort  Deine  Meinung  doriiber.  Schreibe  mir  davon  im  ndchsten 
Brief.  Aber,  noch  lieber  ware  mir  doch,  wenn  Du  mit  mir  diese  wunderschone 
Oper  in  der  ndchsten  Zeit  hdren  konntest. 

Jetzt  aber  habe  ich  so  viel  geschrieben  und  habe  Dich  noch  gamicht 
gefragt,  wie  es  Dir  geht.  Hoffentlich  bist  Du  gesund  und  munter.  Bald  sind 
Deine  Ferien  zu  Ende.  Ich  freue  mich,  dass  Du  bald  nach  House  kommst,  und 
wir  uns  dann  wiedersehen.  Bitte,  griisse  Deine  lieben  Eltern  von  meiner  Mutter 
und  von  mir.  Sei  Du,  mein  lieber  Hans,  herzlich  gegriisst  von 

Deiner 

Virginia. 
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Pelican  in  the  Wilderness 
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How  inconsiderate  the  robin  to  have  made  her  nest  on  the  fire-escape  just 
outside  his  window;  how  thoughtless  the  lilacs  to  have  bloomed  only  ten 
feet  below — when  lilacs  now  were  only  spring's  first  fragrance  and  violet  mem- 
ories for  Chris;  and  robins  were  no  more  than  the  long  remembered  sweetness  ■ 
of  a  song.  For  reminiscence  would  go  on  despite  the  bandages,  but  remin- 
iscence was  not  enough  when  one  wanted  only  to  see. 

Ever  since  he  had  interned  at  Murray  four  years  before,  and  I  was  it's 
veteran  female  pediatrician,  through  the  little  chinks  and  crevices  of  chance 
words  and  gestures,  and  the  rare  exhausts  that  let  off  excess  steam  there  came 
to  me  the  strange  personality  of  this  man  I  wanted  to  know,  and  never  tried  to 
understand.  It  would  have  made  him  uncomfortable  to  know  that  occasionally 
I  enjoyed  his  confidence,  and  for  that  reason  I  never  told  him.  With  the  nurses, 
the  internes,  the  other  members  of  the  staff  he  wasn't  exactly  unpopular.  He 
just  didn't  rate.  There  were  little  minds  that  conceived  great  aversion  for  him, 
and  large  mouths  that  made  small  talk  of  him. 

In  the  first  busy  days  of  our  acquaintance,  when  life  for  him  seemed  all 
work  and  little  play,  Christopher  Sarsfield  didn't  stand  out  above  the  crowd, 
but  before  the  end  of  his  first  year  a  very  distinct,  if  somewhat  difficult  per- 
sonality was  making  itself  felt,  sometimes  not  pleasantly,  in  my  life.  His  story 
could  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Christopher  was  sensitive  almost  to  a  fault. 
Christopher  was  courting  life  in  surgical  wards  and  surgical  galleries.  And  in 
the  debris  of  scalpels,  and  forceps,  of  sterile  sheets  and  silk  ligatures,  of  torn 
flesh  and  splintered  bone,  Christopher  was  pursuing  some  part  of  an  eternal 
quest  for  beauty. 

In  these  four  years  of  his  phenomenally  successful  career  as  junior  surgeon 
at  Murray  Memorial  Hospital,  I  was  seldom  in  the  gallery  for  his  performance. 
I  preferred  to  meet  him  outside  when  he  emerged,  the  last  beads  of  perspiration 
still  on  his  face.  He  always  needed  cooling  off.  And  always  he  let  forth  the 
same  stream.  But  there  was  a  day  when  he  said  more  than  usual;  when  he 
gave  me  the  master-key  to  the  vestibule  of  his  personality. 

"Golly,  Mac,"  he  fairly  gasped,  biting  off  the  words  and  thrusting  them 
between  his  teeth,  "I  wish  1  could  believe  the  way  I  once  did  that  there  was 
more  than  that  ('that'  being  what  remained  of  a  cancer  patient  he  had  just 
tried  to  repair).  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  God  left  only  man  without  some  innate 
beauty.  He  seems  to  have  let  all  the  grandeur  down  into  complacent  sapphire 
skies,  and  ingrate  meadows  all  gold  with  buttercoups  near  silver  streams.  But 
the  prize  of  His  Creation  gets  only  this  handful  of  dust  that  starts  to  disintegrate 
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into  stench  and  filth  almost  as  soon  as  it's  born." 

I  had  seen  him  somewhat  like  this  before,  and  knew  that  my  answer  must 
wait.  Now  it  would  only  stop  the  flow,  but  not  the  seething.  It  was  from  con- 
versations like  this,  too,  that  I  learned  of  his  unusually  keen  eye  for  beauty,  his 
quick  response  to  harmonies  of  color  and  sound,  to  fineness  in  scent  and 
symmetry.  Here  was  the  explanation  of  the  "squeezed  in"  visits  to  the  art  ex- 
hibits, of  the  few  but  fine  reproductions  of  the  masters  that  were  not  a  minor 
part  of  the  good  taste  of  his  office. 

And  that,  too,  was  why  Chris  felt  his  blindness  so  much.  From  the  very 
moment  of  the  explosion  through  the  four  long  hours  upon  the  table,  the  im- 
mediately succeeding  days  of  uncertainty,  there  had  been,  he  assured  us, 
little  physical  pain.  It  surprised  me  not  a  little,  too,  to  know  that  he  felt  not 
even  a  mild  impatience  with  the  careless  student  whose  awkwardness  had 
caused  "this  mess."  That  was  something  he  looked  on  as  almost  unavoidable, 
no  matter  how  durable  the  havoc.  But  there  were  a  few  things  which  the  band- 
ages could  not  hide  to  tell  us  that  he  was  suffering — suffering  an  agony  that 
was  always  present  and  terribly  real,  more  real  and  trying  than  the  restraint 
of  gauze  and  tape,  or  the  cane  that  must  have  irked  and  embarrased  him  as  he 
felt  for  it,  close  to  his  hand.  We  all  knew  that  he  had  a  hundred-to-one  chance 
of  regaining  his  sight,  of  course  after  six  months  in  bandages,  and  we  didn't 
conceal  this  from  him.  But  it  wasn't  an  encouragement  that  we  offered  more 
than  once.  There  was  something  in  his  reply  that  no  one  wanted  to  hear  again. 

"In  light,"  he  said,  "six  months  is  like  one  day,  but  in  darkness  it's  eternity." 

There  was  some  relief,  I  knew,  that  even  the  surgeon's  hand  could  never 
give.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  I  went  to  him  one  morning  in  May — a  day 
of  nesting  robins  and  scented  lilacs,  and  determined  to  probe  the  wound 
despite  the  pain.  This  would  "hurt  me  more  than  it  would  hurt  him,"  I  felt, 
but  it  was  worth  it  on  either  score. 

With  a  vehemence  with  which  I  hated  little  else,  I  hated  the  sound-proof 
linoleum  in  the  noiseless  corridors  of  Murray.  I  despised  this  enforced  pussy- 
footing when  I  wanted  to  tramp  with  all  my  matronly  avoirdupois  down  Hil- 
pert  Hall.  1  wanted  to  make  a  first  class  racket,  and  for  want  of  a  better  noise- 
maker  to  announce  my  approach,  I  coughed  two  or  three  times  in  a  peculiarly 
characteristic  manner  before  the  door  of  Room  412,  and  stepped  across  the 
threshold. 

"Hi,  Chris,"  I  spoke  hurriedly  to  save  the  patient  the  embarrassment  of 
not  recognizing  me. 

"Hi,  Mac,"  came  the  reply  in  his  usual  crisp,  hearty  tone. 

If  this  had  been  Rusty  or  Dutch,  or  even  McLarnan  sitting  here  with  his 
eyes  swathed  in  bandages  I  knew  I  would  have  called  "Hya,  Sultan,"  or  "Allah, 
be  praised." 

As  usual,  there  wasn't  much  to  talk  about.  He  had  the  radio  to  keep  him 
informed  on  sport  news,  current  events  and  even  weather  forecasts;  and  any 
other  topic  seemed  too  delicate  for  one  as  awkward  as  1.  I  weighed  my  words 
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so  well  to  avoid  any  blunders  that  there  was  little  if  any  interest  in  the  robot 
conversation;  and  I  wondered  that  he  didn't  say  so.  For  some  time,  naturally,  a 
wall  of  silence  had  been  growing  up  between  us,  built  of  interminable  pauses 
and  uncomfortable  lapses.  But  that  day  1  shattered  it  in  one  swift  attack,  to 
crumbled  clay. 

"How  about  clearing  out  of  here  for  a  spell,  Chris?"  I  ventured. 

For  a  moment  I  feared  that  our  wall  would  have  a  reincarnation,  and  then 
he  asked  in  a  hurt  tone: 

"Need  the  room  for  someone  else?" 

"Listen,  Chris,"  1  answered,  "You  know  as  well  as  I  that  this  room  is  yours 
as  long  as  you  need  it,  and  you  know  too  that  the  new  wing  isn't  half  filled  yet." 

"Sorry,  Mac."  I  knew  he  was  already  repentant. 

"Forget  it,"  I  said,  "but  I  thought  that  things  around  here  might  be  getting 
under  your  skin." 

"The  fact  is,  Mac,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  trembled  a  little,  "the  fact  is  I've 
been  tempted  more  than  once  to  clear  out  myself.  I've  been  able  to  stand 
everything  but  their  pity  .  .  .  the  way  they  tiptoe  in  and  "old  fellow"  me.  I've 
even  heard  them  stop  by  the  door.  I  know  they're  staring  at  me,  and  some  of 
them,  I  feel,  are  glad.  But  sometimes  I've  wondered  if  it  would  be  different  any 
other  place."  He  was  thinking  of  the  readjustments  he  would  have  to  make — 
new  people,  new  surroundings. 

"Jean's  aunt  has  a  place  at  Hoopersville,"  I  told  him,  "that's  where  1  sent 
Tommy  Hart  to  recuperate,  and  Ed  Lawlor." 

A  slight  movement  of  discomfort  made  me  assure  him: 

"You  won't  have  to  worry.  There's  no  one  there  now  but  Mrs.  Shaughn- 
essy,  Jean's  aunt,  and  her  uncle  Pat,  and  there's  no  house  around  for  at  least 
a  mile  and  a  half. 

"Sold,"  he  said  with  more  gusto  than  I  had  seen  from  him  in  five  weeks, 
"when  do  I  start?" 

That  afternoon  I  had  the  special  delivery  off  to  Hoopersville,  and  that 
evening  on  my  last  round  I  stopped  off  for  two  airline  tickets  that  would  bring 
Chris  and  Larry,  his  nephew  and  medical  protegee,  there  the  following  day. 
***** 

The  summer  months  were  busier  than  ever  at  Murray  that  year,  and  so 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  trip  to  Hoopersville.  There  was  a  postcard  in 
Pat's  unsteady  hand,  a  stiff  letter  dictated  by  Chris  in  Mary's  firmer  one,  and 
then  silence  for  the  greater  part  of  three  months. 

It  was  a  red-gold  day  in  September  when  Chris  came  back.  Almost  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him  I  knew  that  there  had  been  a  real  cure — even  if  he  never 
saw  again.  There  was  a  new  set  to  his  shoulders,  a  new  lift  to  his  head.  In 
place  of  that  suspicious  straining  of  his  body  or  the  quivering  stiffness  that  al- 
ways made  him  seem  to  me  like  a  race  horse  at  the  tape,  there  was  something 
that  looked  mighty  like  the  calm  after  the  storm.  A  "No  Visitors"  sign  on  the 
door  of  412  forced  me  into  an  unwilling  resolution  to  keep  out  of  Chris'  way. 


but  I  successfully  forgot  both  the  sign  and  the  resolution  when  the  floor  nurse 
told  me  that  he  had  asked  to  see  me. 

"You  certainly  picked  me  out  a  one-horse  town,"  he  began  after  the  usual 
preliminaries. 

"Didn't  you  like  it  at  the  Shaughnessy's?"  I  asked,  still  quite  certain  that 
he  did. 

"Mm,"  he  said,  and  he  sounded  as  though  he  were  trying  to  keep  the 
enthusiasm  out  of  his  voice,  "but  the  first  week  almost  drove  me  crazy.  Neigh- 
bors live  so  far  away  there  that  they're  almost  strangers.  And,  of  course,  a 
deaf  Pat,  a  busy  Mary,  and  a  broken  radio  didn't  help  any." 

"And  then,"  I  began,  "you  met  the  girl  of  your  dreams." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  he  said,  "who'd  fall  in  love  with  a  freak,  half-man  and 
half-gauze?" 

"Then  what  did  happen?"  I  asked,  not  knowing  what  to  expect. 

"Well  the  first  Monday  I  was  there,  I  was  sitting  on  the  back  porch  when  I 
heard  footsteps  on  the  path.  Mrs.  Shaughnessy  must  have  heard  them  too  and 
had  come  out.  She  greeted  what  seemed  to  be  two  little  girls,  and  introduced 
them  to  me.  One  was  Lucinda,  a  colored  girl,  who  was  bringing  back  the 
laundry  her  mother  did  for  Mrs.  Shaughnessy,  and  with  her  was  Myra,  a  little 
girl  whom  Lucinda  minded. 

'While  Mrs.  Shaughnessy  went  inside  to  get  them  the  money  and  a  cool 
drink,  I  tried  to  make  conversation.  Lucinda  told  me  that  she  was  twelve  years 
old  and  lived  a  space  down  the  road — about  a  half  hour's  walk  away — a  half 
hour,  that  is  'walkin'  fast'  and  a  little  longer  'walkin'  slow'.  She  came,  she  said 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  to  the  Shaughnessy's,  and  she  always  brought 
Myra,  who  was  five  years  old.  On  Thursdays  Lucinda  helped  Mrs.  Shaughnessy 
with  the  housework.  While  she  was  talking  I  could  hear  Myra  babbling  to 
Chief,  Pat's  old  airdale,  who  was  spending  most  of  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
slumber. 

"We  became  great  friends,  Lucinda  and  Myra  and  I.  It  was  from  Mrs. 
Shaughnessy  that  I  found  that  Myra  was  an  orphan  whose  parents  had  been 
killed  in  a  mine  explosion.  She  lived  with  some  people  named  Martin,  and  I 
gathered  that  there  wasn't  much  time  for  her  among  seven  little  Martin's.  Some 
Mondays  when  Lucinda  had  another  delivery  to  make,  she  left  Myra  at  the 
Shaughnessy's  and  called  back  for  her;  and  every  Thursday  Myra  stayed  on 
the  porch  with  me  when  Lucinda  went  upstairs.  She  was  more  than  usually  re- 
served and  shy,  and  since  there  wasn't  much  she  could  talk  about,  I  encour- 
aged her  to  tell  me  the  stories  that  she  heard  from  Lucinda  who  brought  them 
from  Sunday-School.  For  the  most  part  they  sounded  like  memory  exercises, 
like  some  school  boys  'Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  and  more  than  once  I  had 
to  smother  a  fit  of  laughter  brought  on  by  some  glaring  inconsistencies.  She 
talked  about  elephants  as  though  they  were  grasshoppers,  and  labelled  every- 
thing that  smelt  fragrant,  or  felt  soft  and  silky  as  'pretty'. 

"Now  you  know,  Mac,  I'm  not  the  preaching  type,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
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contribute  something  to  this  prayer-meeting,  and  so  I  told  her  the  only  stories 
I  could  remember  that  interested  me  as  a  child — at  least  those  of  them  that 
would  appeal  to  a  little  girl.  They  were  the  New  Testament  parable  brought  up 
to  date  and  down  to  Myra.  And  I'd  be  excommunicated,  I'm  sure,  if  the  powers 
that  be  ever  heard  my  original  versions  of  some  of  them.  The  Prodigal  Son 
became  a  little  boy  who  ran  away  with  his  own  penny  bank;  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  was  the  victim  of  a  hit-and-run  driver." 

"But  don't  you  know  how  kids  like  fairy  tales,"  1  asked  with  all  the  'savoir 
faire'  of  a  proud  aunt  of  five  nieces? 

"Sure,  but  we  had  those  too,  of  course  with  more  of  Christopher  Sarsfield 
than  Hans  Andersen.  And  many's  the  time  I  couldn't  distinguish  myself  be- 
tween Heidi  and  Gretel,  or  between  Hansel  and  the  Ginerbread  Boy.  Then  we 
talked  about  flowers  and  trees  and  animals — at  least  1  did  while  she  added  a 
few  oohs  and  ahs  and  mms.  And  would  you  believe  it,  Mac,  I  actually  began 
to  feel  responsible  for  contributing  something  to  her  education  every  day.  Some 
days  she  was  more  curious  than  others,  and  then  she  had  a  real  barrage  of 
questions.  She  asked  'What's  this?'  and  'What's  that?'  to  every  conceivable 
'thing,  and  I  was  always  glad  that  I  hadn't  lost  my  sense  of  touch  so  that  I 
could  answer  her.  And  I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  too,  to  make  her  discerning  as  to 
just  what  was  'pretty'  and  what  was  not.  And  so  I  tried  to  teach  her  that  some 
things  were  prettier  than  others,  and  these  she  was  to  call  'beautiful'.  And 
after  that  she  called  out  'beautiful'  with  a  question  mark  to  everything  from 
Chief,  after  his  bath,  to  a  slimy  garden  worm.  That's  when  she  got  me  think- 
ing, Mac,  and  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  she  was  right,  as  right  as  old  'Doc' 
Harney  who  gave  us  one  thing  if  he  gave  us  nothing  else:  'If  it's  from  the  Hand 
of  the  Almighty,  it's  beautiful,  until  we  meddlers  get  our  fingers  in  the  pie.' 

"And  do  you  know,  Mac,  it's  that  word,  'beautiful',  that  got  me  thinking. 
The  night  before  I  came  away  from  Hoopersville  I  was  taking  stock  of  the 
change  I  felt  in  the  four  months  at  the  Shaughnessy's.  It  wasn't  because  of  the 
food,  I  knew,  nor  the  rest.  I  had  gotten  those  here.  But  it  was  something  more  a 
part  of  me  than  food  and  rest,  and  more  intangible.  It  was  something  deep  down 
like  a  stimulant  and  made  me  tingle  all  over.  And  all  the  time  that  I  was  work- 
ing backwards  from  the  cure  to  the  diagnosis,  my  mind  kept  repeating  in 
Myra's  inquisitive  tone:  'beautiful?  beautiful?  beautiful?'  And  then  it  came  to 
me  all  of  a  sudden,  as  though  it  hadn't  been  growing  on  me  all  the  time  that  I 
was  at  Hoopersville. 

"Remember,  Mac,  how  I  ranted  about  the  Lord's  cheating  us  poor  humans 
out  of  our  birthright  of  beauty?  Well  that  was  my  real  ailment.  I  suppose  you 
knew  all  along  that  this  was  the  canker  sore  that  had  become  irritated  by  the 
accident.  I  just  didn't  want  to  live  if  I  couldn't  see.  There  just  wasn't  any  life 
without  beauty,  and  no  beauty  without  nature. 

"Well,  at  the  Shaughnessy's  I  remembered  something  that  I  had  learned 
a  long  time  ago  and  had  forgotten  in  the  hustle  and  bustle  here  at  Murray — 
that  we're  all  a  pretty  generous  portion  of  dust  and  spirit,  and  the  spirit  part  is 
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the  very  breath  of  God.  What  greater  legacy  of  beauty  could  we  want  than 
that,  heh,  Mac?  You  see,  when  I  realized  that  Myra's  visits  were  making  up  to 
me  for  things  like  star  spilt  skies  and  autumn  sunsets,  in  fact  delighting  me  more 
than  they  ever  did,  then  I  knew  that  she  too  must  have  the  beauty  that  I  loved 
so  much.  And  when  I  thought  it  through,  I  found  that  it  was  only  her  soul  I 
knew.  She  might  have  been  dark  or  fair,  homely  or  pretty,  I  don't  know  and  I 
didn't  care.  It  was  like  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  violets  or  hearing  the  song  of 
a  thrush  in  a  cold  grey  dawn.  And,  of  course,  it  couldn't  escape  me  that  this 
was  something  more,  because  the  song  will  some  day  cease,  and  the  violets 
wither.  But  this  spirit  thing  of  Myra's  and  yours  and  mine  will  go  on  forever. 
You  don't  know,  Mac,  how  this  is  going  to  help  me  from  now  on — knowing  that 
beneath  the  sores  and  the  sickness  there  is  something  I've  been  wanting  all 
these  years.  You  know,  Mac,  when  you  look  at  it  this  way,  operating  is  almost 
like  repairing  a  great  cathedral. 

"Come  to  think  of  it,  I  guess  Lucinda  did  her  part  toward  all  this  with  her 
native,  languid  good-naturedness.  She'd  come  in  each  morning  with  her  cheery 
'Mornin',  Mist'  Chris',  whether  it  was  a  bright  sunny  day  or  a  dull,  cloudy  one. 
And  then  the  simple  and  wholehearted  lives  of  those  Shaughnessy's,  Gosh, 
what  patience  Mary  had  with  me. — Like  the  time  I  garnished  the  clean  table 
cloth  with  the  ketchup  intended  for  a  plate  full  of  corn-beef." 

"Chris,"  I  said,  "I  noticed  the  change  in  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you."  Then 
I  began  to  laugh.  "Say,  you  must  have  cast  some  spell  over  that  kid,  if  she  was 
satisfied  to  sit  and  talk  to  you  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Who  said  no  one  would 
fall  in  love  with  a  freak?" 

"Oh  .  .  .  ,"  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  he  had  a  relapse  into  his  old  ail- 
ment, "didn't  I  tell  you?  I  wasn't  any  freak  to  Myra.  She  was  in  that  accident 
with  her  father  and  her  mother.  She  couldn't  see  either." 


PROPHECY...  Calmly,  caressingly. 

Then  Fall;  and  they,  full  ripened,  ivill 
leave  her 
The  apple  tree  is  a  young  bride.  Shivering  into  November, 

Her  veil  is  woven  of  lace  smelling  siveet  Shrivelled  and  gnarled, 

as  youth  and  sprina.  Waiting  her  cold  snow  shroud. 

Proudly  she  losses  her  head 

And  some  loose  petals  fall  But  now  it  is  May  .  .  . 

On  her  velvet  wedding  carpet.  And  the  wind  whispering  to  her 

Softly,  sighs  .  .  . 
Before  long  it  will  be  lush  August  'Arise,  my  love!  and  come  azvay." 

When  the  tree  mother  will  dandcl  her 

plump  children  C.  A.  Neary 
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Books  in  Review 


THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  A  FREETHINKER 

For  a  book  admittedly  in  defense  of  Catholic  Doctrine,  the  author  has 
managed  to  present  rival  contemporary  philosophies  in  a  fair,  unbigoted 
manner.  To  accomplish  his  aim  of  proving  Catholicity  to  be  the  true  form  of 
religious  belief,  approached  from  any  highway  of  thought,  Cory  has  drawn  on 
his  amazing  resources  of  learning  and  experience.  There  is  no  pride  and  no 
prejudice  in  his  exposition;  only  an  untrammled  honesty  of  thought  and  dignity 
of  expression.  In  a  work,  so  necessarily  a  personal  account,  this  convert  to 
Catholicism  never  repels  us  by  a  too  personal  and  abject  manner.  The  book  is 
more  a  record  of  the  facts  that  have  lead  one  mind  to  Rome  than  an  auto- 
biography. We  come  to  hold  a  great  respect  for  this  man's  mental  power,  and 
his  very  proficient  command  of  words.  He  can  state  his  own  experiences  so  well 
that  in  them  we  recognize  our  own.  There  is  immediate  contact  established  be- 
tween author  and  reader — always  a  sign  of  a  worthwhile  literary  production. 

But  with  all  his  powerful  mental  activity  and  vast  store  of  knowledge — 
Political  Theory,  Psychiatry,  Geology,  World  Literature  and  History — to  men- 
tion a  few — in  spite  of  this  we  are  not  lulled  to  sleep  or  forced  into  contempt  at 
what  might  have  turned  into  vulgar  display.  Instead  we  are  perpetually 
amazed  at  such  an  intelligent  grasp  of  so  much  factual  material,  along  with  the 
possession  of  such  a  clear  mind  and  good  sense  of  humor,  to  wit. 

A  further  recommendation  for  this  book  about  freedom  is  the  compression  of 
style  and  the  complete  unity  of  plan  of  the  whole  work.  In  two  or  three  para- 
graphs on  birth  control  he  says  it  better  and  leaves  a  stronger  impression  than 
many  authors  have  done  in  several  hundred  paragraphs.  Even  a  cursory  read- 
ing of  this  book  must  stimulate  the  open  minded  reader. 

In  conclusion,  of  the  book  as  a  whole  two  things  might  be  particularly 
cited  as  interesting. 

One  is  the  author's  talent  for  embracing  such  widely  divergent  fields  and 
accompanying  thoughts  on  them  in  one  work  and  still  maintaining  a  unity 
of  impression. 

Secondly,  reference  should  be  made  to  this  author's  belief  that  the  ra- 
tional road  to  Rome,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  is  after  all  one  of  the  surest  entranc- 
es to  the  fortress  called  faith.  Without  reason  there  may  be  blind  faith;  with 
reason,  with  persistent  rational  searching  for  truth,  there  is  a  staunch  trusting 
love  of  God  at  the  end  of  the  sometimes  difficult  road. 

Certainly  it  is  that  in  putting  before  us  the  Catholic  spirit,  Cory  has  done 
more  than  chronicle  it  for  us;  he  has  made  it  live  by  the  very  nature  of  his  own 
outlook  and  presentation  of  facts. 

CEcrLE   Mills,    '43 
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"The  Moon  Is  Down"  is  not  a  novel  but  rather  a  dramatic  portrayal  of 
character  and  contemporary  history.  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  assumed  the  detached 
role  of  philosopher-psychologist  and  critically  analyzed  a  situation.  He  has 
reduced  the  abstract  ideas  of  totalitarianism  and  freedom  to  concrete  analysis 
through  the  medium  of  a  Norwegian  coal  port  invaded  by  the  Nazis.  This 
method  of  casting  aside  the  political  issues,  leaves  the  book  free  from  propa- 
ganda. By  referring  to  the  representatives  of  totalitarianism  as  "the  invaders" 
and  not  giving  his  locale  any  definite  name,  the  story  gains  tremendous  power. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Steinbeck  has  written  a  powerful  book. 
This  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  tight  rein  the  author  keeps  upon  his  emo- 
tions. For  the  most  part  this  restraint  is  maintained  because  the  author  has  no 
thesis  to  prove  and  acts  mostly  in  the  capacity  of  a  recorder  of  events.  How- 
ever when  this  objectivity  falters,  the  story  suffers.  When  Dr.  Winter  says  "The 
flies  have  conquered  the  flypaper,"  it  is  Steinbeck  who  is  talking.  Or  .  .  .  "and 
so  it  is  always  the  herd  of  men  who  win  battles  and  the  free  men  who  win 
wars,"  again  Steinbeck  is  speaking.  As  this  tale  is  a  parable  in  itself,  such  ex- 
planations are  superfluous. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  book,  the  mayor  is  introduced  as  a  man  of  superior 
virtue  but  not  of  great  intelligence.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  book  the  mayor  goes 
to  his  death,  reciting  the  "Apology"  of  Socrates.  If  Dr.  Winter  had  quoted  Soc- 
rates it  would  have  been  believable.  However  although  the  mayor  stumbles 
through  the  speech,  the  lapse  of  forty-six  years  since  his  memorization  added 
to  the  stress  of  the  occasion  makes  one  a  bit  skeptical.  Moreover  this  speech 
gives  a  theatrical  effect  which  makes  for  a  weak  conclusion. 

Mr.  Steinbeck  has  not  written  "the  great  American  novel"  as  some  critics 
would  have  us  believe.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  has  not  written  a  piece  of 
naive  idealism.  It  is  a  good  book  within  its  limitations  for  Mr.  Steinbeck  has 
fulfilled  his  object  in  leaving  with  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  struggle  of  the  spirit 
of  man  against  the  force  of  the  brute. 

Shirley  Dolan,  '43 

The  Staff  of  Loria  found  this  on  its  Press  Room  table  and  voted  to  share  it 
with  you.  The  staff  wrote  on  the  back  "It's  delightful.  But  who  are  you?"  What 
do  you  think? 

/  used  to  think  it  ivould  be  fun 

When  I  grew  up  to  have  not  one 

But  many  beaus  who'd  fight  to  see 

If  they  could  fill  my  evenings  free. 

But  now  I  know  that  I  was  wrong, 

Just  give  me  one,  I'll  get  along. 

And  if  I  find  he  likes  me  too, 

I'll  will  my  star-bright  dreams  to  you. 
P.S.  I  know  it's  not  good  verse  but  it's  my  first  attempt,  so  will  you  leave 
a  criticism  on  the  table  for  me^  Just  write  it  on  the  back  of  this  paper. 
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watched  the  horizon  disappear  and  rise  up  again,  as  the  bat  rose  to  meet  the 
waves.  But  we  began  to  slide  off  the  waves  too  suddenly,  and  then  shoot  up 
again  to  slip  down  sickeningly  on  the  other  side.  I  kept  my  eyes  away  from 
the  horizon,  but  my  stomach  kept  slipping  up  and  down.  And  it  kept  on  slipping 
and  rising  a  litle  higher  with  each  wave. 

At  precisely  that  moment,  Jim  decided  to  drop  anchor  for  lunch.  We  called 
Jim  the  "Boss"  on  the  boat,  and  when  he  said  he  was  hungry,  we  all  decided 
we  were  hungry  too.  I  didn't  say  anything,  and  after  a  last  valiant  effort  to 
reach  a  top  note,  I  stopped  singing.  We  all  settled  down  more  or  less  comfort- 
ably in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  speculated  on  how  deep  the  water  was 
while  Bob  distributed  the  sandwiches.  I  opened  mine  disinterestedly,  but  I 
couldn't  let  the  see  I  wasn't  hungry.  It  was  after  twelve;  Jim  was  hungry.  I 
must  be  hungry.  Maybe  that  was  what  was  wrong  with  me.  1  was  hungry. 
With  that  I  bit  into  a  lettuce  and  tomato  sandwich,  soaked  in  sea  water  from 
the  spray,  and  mayonnaise.  Two  bites  and  I  stopped  listening  to  Bob's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Station  on  the  Highlands.  1  looked  at  Jim. 

"Jim,  what's  it  like  to  be  seasick?"  1  inquired  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
"How  do  you  tell  if  you're  going  to  be  seasick?" 

"Well  you  get  very  hot  inside  and  even  your  feet  seem  to  be  trying  to 
climb  away  up.  But  mostly  you  feel  very  hot  and  your  forehead  breaks  out  in  a 
sweat.  I  guess  that's  the  best  way  I  can  describe  it.  Why?" 

"I  feel  sort  of  funny.  I  was  just  wondering  if  maybe  I  was  seasick." 

"Oh  no,  you're  not  seasick.  Look,  it's  just  that  the  boat  keeps  going  up 
and  down.  Don't  look  at  the  horizon  and  you  won't  even  know  the  boat's  rock- 
ing. Here,  have  another  sandwich.  This  one's  liverwurst.  I'll  trade  you  half  for 
half  and  lettuce  and  tomato." 

I  weakly  handed  him  my  soggy  sandwich,  and  accepted  his.  He  looked  at 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  I  distinctly  remember  wishing  that  he'd  stop  watching 
me  even  while  he  and  Matt  outlined  plans  for  the  weekend  trip  the  two  of 
them  were  making.  Obediently,  I  tried  not  to  look  at  the  horizon.  Have  you 
ever  tried  not  to  look  at  the  horizon  when  you're  in  a  sailboat  miles  from  shore? 
The  choice  of  scenery  is  limited.  Either  you  look  at  the  horizon  or  you  look 
around  in  the  boat  or  you  close  your  eyes.  I  closed  my  eyes  but  the  swaying 
became  worse.  I  opened  them  and  looked  to  my  right.  Bob  was  dropping  off 
to  sleep,  his  feet  over  the  side  sloshing  in  the  water.  The  rhythm  of  his  breath- 
ing and  the  continual  rising  and  falling  of  his  chest  started  me  off  again.  I 
looked  over  at  Matt,  busy  talking  and  at  Jim.  To  reassure  him,  I  took  another 
bite  of  sandwich.  He  started  to  smile  back,  but  all  of  a  sudden  he  looked 
anxious.  So  did  I. 

"Here,  over  the  side,"  and  he  leapt  across  with  a  handful  of  paper  nap- 
kins. And  over  the  side  I  went.  1  was  so  sick,  I  didn't  even  feel  humiliated  when 
he  mopped  me  up  a  few  minutes  later.  1  sank  limply  back  in  the  stern  and 
moaned.  None  of  this  noble  stuff,  for  me;  1  moaned.  We  took  up  anchor  again 
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and  started  home  but  the  ebbtide  caught  us.  Jim  spread  some  sweaters  over 
me,  and  the  last  thing  I  remember  as  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  he  grinned  at  me 
and  whispered, 

"We'll  keep  it  a  secret,  Helen,  honest.  Just  the  four  of  us."  And  I  felt  a 
lot  better  already.  We  had  to  pull  in  on  the  ocean  beach  till  the  tide  changed, 
and  we'd  have  smoother  sailing  in  deference  to  my  stomach's  demands,  but 
by  that  time  I  was  recovered  enough  to  walk  up  and  down  the  solid  earth  and 
ask  for  my  cupcake  and  Pepsi-Cola.  Sailing  home  was  cool  and  restful  and  I 
dozed  watchin  the  sunset.  And  no  one's  ever  known  till  now. 

It  was  the  next  summer,  when  I  was  seventeen,  that  the  club  opened.  I 
guess  no  one  will  ever  forget  the  club.  Always  before  in  the  evenings,  we  went 
for  walks  and  met  everyone  else  at  Jimmy's,  the  ice  cream  store  where  no  one 
over  nineteen  ever  was  seen.  But  that  summer,  the  Association  put  its  collective 
heads  together  and  decided  to  turn  over  the  club  house  to  us  five  nights  a  week 
and  two  afternoons,  if  we  would  form  a  regular  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  it.  As  the  season  wore  on,  the  younger  and  older  members  dropped  out 
which  made  it  better  for  us.  We  developed  into  politicians  before  the  summer 
was  over  because  Jim  was  the  President  and  his  views  didn't  coincide  with 
mine.  It  was  thus  I  discovered  that  Jim  had  a  very  definite  mind  of  his  own,  and 
he  made  the  same  startling  discovery  about  me.  As  the  season  wore  on,  it  be- 
came evident  to  everyone  within  shouting  distance — but  only  at  the  meetings. 
Our  policies  may  have  been  different;  our  political  views,  both  local  and  na- 
tional, completely  divergent.  But  fight  as  we  did  on  the  advisability  of  buying 
new  records  compared  to  the  advisability  of  buying  a  record  holder  for  the 
club  records,  Jim  was  always  sure  to  ask  me  dance  afterwards.  As  first  we 
used  to  continue  our  arguing  right  around  the  floor,  but  the  warm  weather 
eliminated  that  and  we  could  practice  without  quarreling. 

Because  they'd  learned  to  dance  or  I  might  say  they  had  learned  the 
fundamentals.  It  was  a  hard  fight  but  I  won.  When  the  club  started,  everyone 
became  dance-conscious  and  for  a  while  the  boat  suffered  a  social  eclipse.  In 
the  afternoons,  we  sailed  up  and  down  the  bay,  generally  peaceful  except 
when  Bob  renewed  his  effort  to  make  us  appreciate  the  "Old  Refrain."  But  in 
the  evening  it  was  my  turn.  You'll  never  know  the  satisfaction  I  had  spiritually 
when  I  fell  over  Jim's  foot  and  could  look  up  and  say, 

"You're  not  doing  it  right.  Watch  me."  And  he  knew  it. 

The  summer  closed  triumphantly  with  a  beach  party  and  all  the  trim- 
mings. I  know  about  the  trimmings:  in  fact  I  almost  became  part  of  them.  Matt 
invited  me,  and  Jim  came  along  too.  We  had  toasted  marshmallows,  soft  and 
runny  from  the  blaze,  and  once  again  I  distinguished  myself.  Someone  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire  had  toasted  a  marshmallow  just  a  little  too  much,  and 
threw  it  out  toward  the  water  as  I  reached  for  a  frankfurter.  It  took  three  days  of 
washing  to  get  the  stickiness  out  of  my  hair  and  eyebrows,  and  for  a  while  it 
looked  as  if  my  eyes  were  going  to  stay  shut  permanently.  A  little  salt  water 
scraped  some  of  the  marshmallow  and  most  of  the  skin  off  my  face,  but  I  went 
home,  scrubbed  and  peeled  and  happy. 
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It  was  amazing  how  we  changed  during  the  winter.  By  an  unvoiced  as- 
sent the  club  was  only  kept  open  three  nights  a  week,  because  now  on  Satur- 
day nights  we  went  to  the  Colony  and  in  couples.  Everyone  just  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted.  Sometimes  1  went  with  Jim,  sometimes  I  went  with  Matt,  but 
always  we  went  with  a  crowd.  During  the  winter  they  had  mastered  the  tech- 
nique of  dancing  and  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  with  some  anxiety  who  had 
improved  upon  my  fundamentals.  It  was  during  the  summer  that  1  was  nine- 
teen that  our  system  developed.  By  this  time  we  had  all  enlarged  our  social 
spheres  gratifyingly.  Bob  had  bought  a  second-hand  car,  and  when  he  wasn't 
polishing  it,  he  was  driving  it  up  to  the  city  to  see  Jean.  And  so,  I  told  myself 
dramatically,  he  was  lost  to  us.  Matt  and  Jim,  however,  were  "looking  around," 
or  they  thought  they  were.  They  never  realized  1  was  carefully  introducing 
them  to  the  girls  1  was  going  with  myself  by  now.  After  every  few  dates,  they'd 
drop  around  and  we'd  go  sailing.  Then  the  three  of  us  would  turn  up  at  the 
Colony  on  Saturday  night,  and  everyone  would  laugh  when  we'd  all  walk  in 
together.  I  never  said  much  about  the  girls  they'd  been  taking  out,  but  they 
foiind  out  my  friends  from  my  sister,  and  they  eventually  became  acquainted 
with  each  one  by  the  simple  expedient  of  having  her  inform  them  when 
company  was  expected.  At  the  right  moment  they  would  drop  in — and  what 
could  I  do?  At  first  it  infuriated  me,  but  when  I  told  them  rather  bitterly  that  to 
say  the  least,  it  looked  odd  to  have  a  boy  call  to  take  you  out  and  have  two 
others  sit  there  staring  at  him  until  you  left,  Jim  gave  me  a  very  surprising 
answer. 

"Well,  how  do  you  know  what  kind  of  a  fellow  you're  going  out  with?  You 
haven't  got  any  brothers — and  it  takes  a  man  to  know  what  another  man's 
like."  Privately  I  don't  agree  with  him,  but  I  was  touched  nonetheless. 

Matt  was  characteristically  unruffled. 

"Psychologicaly,  you  know,  we're  building  up  a  good  impression  for  you. 
It  looks  as  if  we've  been  turned  down  makes  the  other  fellow  think  he's  pretty 
lucky.  That  is,  if  he  doesn't  know  it  already,"  and  Matt  grinned.  I  like  Matt;  he 
always  says  the  right  thing  to  make  a  girl  feel  so  essential. 

But  last  summer  Jim  was  very  busy  and  Matt  and  I  didn't  see  so  much  of 
him.  We  were  all  working  during  the  day,  but  during  the  evenings  in  July  we'd 
go  sailing  in  the  boat  in  the  same  old  clothes  we'd  been  wearing  for  years 
when  we  worked  around  the  dock.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  to  dress  up  but 
after  Betty  came  along  I  wore  my  copy  of  Mademoiselle  threadbare.  That's 
what  kept  Jim  so  busy — Betty.  Before  the  season  had  officioly  opened  for  the 
rest  of  us,  Jim's  family  had  moved  in  for  the  summer.  None  of  his  own  friends 
were  down  yet;  consequently  he  became  friendly  with  a  boy  he  worked  with 
and  that's  how  he  was  introduced  to  Betty.  Betty  was  the  kind  of  girl  other 
girls  don't  take  to,  I  was  no  exception,  but  Matt  and  I  did  try  to  be  friendly  to 
her  because  she  was  Jim's  friend.  But  it  didn't  work.  She  didn't  want  to  be 
friendly  with  us.  What  1  resented  was  the  fact  that  she  treated  me  like  some- 
body's little  sister  who  had  to  be  humored  if  she  were  going  to  get  any  place 
with  the  young  lady's  brother.  I  am  not  anybody's  little  sister;  anyway  it  wasn't 
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exactly  the  role  I  was  accustomed  to  ploy.  No  one  could  ever  say  that  Betty  was 
actually  rude  to  me.  After  a  whole  evening's  sailing  with  her  I  would  have 
welcomed  a  little  refreshing  rudeness.  That  night  I  became  a  new  woman — a 
glamour  girl — for  a  while  anyway. 

You  see,  I  went  sailing  in  a  pair  of  dungarees,  Matt's  old  Prep  sweater, 
saddle  shoes  and  a  pea  jacket.  But  1  nearly  evaporated  when  Betty  drifted  out 
to  the  pier  in  a  navy  sailing  outfit,  a  charming  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hair, 
and  dainty  sandals  on  her  feet.  A  white  angora  sweater  was  the  last  touch 
that  made  me  feel  like  a  true  scourge  on  the  earth  and  my  family  name.  Matt 
winked  at  me  and  1  smiled  back,  but  it  was  an  effort.  As  we  sailed  up  the  bay, 
the  spray  blew  back  at  us  as  it  always  had  when  the  wind  was  right,  and  I 
really  began  to  enjoy  myself,  partly  in  contemplation  and  partly  because  I 
noticed  the  dampness  was  doing  a  beautiful  job  on  Betty's  hair.  We  had  a  gal- 
lon jug  of  coffee  and  sandwiches  with  us,  but  I  just  couldn't  eat  the  way  I  al- 
ways had.  Everytime  1  reached  for  another  ham  on  whole  wheat,  Betty  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  curiosity.  I  fried  awfully  hard  to  talk  to  her,  but  a  one- 
sided conversation  has  always  made  me  feel  moronic.  And  anyway,  her  silence 
was  making  it  look  as  if  I  were  hogging  the  conversation  and  so  I  tried  talking 
to  Matt. 

"Matt,  remember  how  Bob  always  used  to  sing  the  Old  Refrain?  I  wonder 
where  he  is  now.  Did  you  get  a  letter  since  the  one  1  had  from  Newfoundland?" 

"No — I  think  he  must  be  at  sea.  He  can  only  write  when  he's  not  on  patrol. 
I  should  hear  some  time  next  week.  Bob's  an  old  friend  of  ours,  Betty.  He  used 
to  do  all  the  hard  work  on  the  boat." 

This  brought  a  rise  from  Jim  just  as  Matt  had  expected  it  would,  but  be- 
tween making  Betty  feel  at  home  and  watching  the  jib,  Jim  was  kept  too  busy 
to  talk  to  either  of  us.  Offhandedly  I  would  not  say  that  Betty  was  an  intelligent 
conversationalist.  Her  replies  were  confined  to  "Really?"  and  "How  interest- 
ing" and  an  occasional  "Why,  Jim,  how  clever  of  you."  until  1  couldn't  take  it 
any  more.  My  coffee  was  beginning  to  granulate  of  its  own  accord,  so  1  moved 
up  to  the  bow  and  made  myself  comfortable  against  the  mast  with  my  feet 
dangling  over  the  side.  She's  Jim's  problem,  I  told  myself.  Let  him  solve  it;  I've 
done  my  best.  In  a  few  minutes  Matt  joined  me,  and  after  a  few  deep  breaths 
he  shook  himself. 

"Ah — good,  fresh  air.  Cold,  salt  air.  Absolutely,  Helen,  the  day  you  start 
handing  out  a  line  like  that,  over  you  go.  You'll  have  to  swim  home." 

"It's  pretty  awful,  isn't  it?  Seriously  Matt,  what's  happened  to  Jim?  He's 
just  lapping  it  up.  That's  not  like  him — to  go  for  anything  like  that." 

"He'll  get  over  it,  I  hope.  It's  just  that  she's  different  from  anybody  he's  ever 
met  or  should  I  say  anybody  you  ever  picked  for  him  to  meet."  Matt  laughed 
and  I  had  the  grace  to  blush.  Here  I  thought  all  along  they  didn't  know  I'd 
been  making  sure  I  stayed  in  first  place. 

"Does  Jim  know  about  all  those  introductions.  Matt?  I'll  die  if  he  does. 
Honestly,  Matt,  does  he?" 

"No.  That's  something  I  figured  out  all  by  myself.  And  it's  okay  by  me." 
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We  were  both  thinking  for  a  few  minutes.  And  then  Matt  got  the  idea  that 
fixed  everything.  Of  course  it  would  take  time,  but  what's  a  week  or  two  when 
you're  saving  a  friend  from  a  fate  worse  than  getting  seasick  and  more  per- 
manent. 

The  next  Saturday  afternoon,  Matt  asked  Jim  if  he  could  have  the  boat. 

"Sure,  but  why  so  exclusive?  Can't  I  come  along;  I've  got  the  afternoon  off 
too." 

"If  you  want  to  Jim,  but  I  thought  Helen  and  I  could  take  a  sail  out  to  the 
Channel  by  ourselves.  If  it's  all  right  with  you." 

"Why  wouldn't  it  be  all  right  with  me?  Go  ahead.  You  two  are  getting  sort 
of  thick  lately,  aren't  you?  I  feel  like  the  well  known  crowd." 

"You're  always  too  busy  to  come  out  with  us.  Helen  told  me  to  be  sure 
and  ask  you  to  come,  but  I  figured  you've  got  a  date  with  Betty.  Anytime  you 
want  us,  you  know  where  to  find  us.  Come  down  and  see  us  off." 

So  Saturday  afternoon  as  I  sauntered  down  from  the  club  house  to  the 
pier,  there  were  the  two  of  them.  And  you  should  have  seen  the  expression  on 
Jim's  face  as  he  watched  me  mince  my  way  along  the  pier  in  a  pair  of  blue  and 
white  sandals.  Matt  disappeared  into  the  boat  when  he  saw  me  coming  and 
I've  a  suspicion  he  knew  exactly  how  foolish  I  felt.  But  I  sailed  up,  resplendent 
in  an  immaculate  white  yachting  suit,  a  pale  blue  sweater  flung  over  my  arm 
just  the  way  I'd  seen  it  done  in  Mademoiselle,  and  carrying  a  small  blue  bag 
for  my  comb  and  compact. 

"Why  Jim,  how  nice  of  you  to  come  see  us  off."  I  tried  to  speak  in  a  gen- 
uinely friendly  tone  so  that  he  wouldn't  get  suspicious  but  I  nearly  strangled. 

"Would  you  help  me  into  the  boat,  Jim:  I  don't  want  to  slip.  Oh,  thank  you, 
Jim.  I  do  wish  you  could  come  but  Matt  says  you  have  a  date  for  the  afternoon." 

"Well,  no,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven't.  But  I  don't  want  to  break  in  on  a 
party." 

"Why,  Jim.  don't  be  silly.  You  know  you're  always  welcome.  You  come 
over  here  and  sit  next  to  me.  I  haven't  really  had  a  chance  to  talk  to  you  all 
summer.  Now  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?" 

We  talked  all  the  way  out  to  the  Channel  and  I  could  see  it  was  working. 
Jim  was  talking  just  the  way  he  used  to  wtih  us  before  he  met  Betty,  and  he'd 
dropped  that  too,  too  polished  air  he'd  acquired.  I  mentally  called  myself  all 
the  names  I  could  as  I  oozed  charm  all  over  the  place,  but  there  was  the  com- 
fort of  a  deed  well  done  in  the  offing  someplace.  Every  half  hour  or  so,  I  re- 
membered to  have  him  crawl  all  over  the  boat  looking  for  my  bag.  As  I  combed 
my  hair  and  powdered  my  nose,  I  mourned  but  too  regretfully  over  the  sun 
and  what  it  had  done  to  my  skin.  It  was  at  this  point,  as  Jim  was  searching  for 
the  bag  for  the  sixth  time,  that  Matt  whispered  anxiously  to  me, 

"Hey,  don't  overdo  it.  I'm  beginning  to  believe  it  myself.  Look,  you're  just 
kidding,  arent'  you?" 

"Frankly  Matt,  I'd  give  anything  to  get  my  shoes  off  and  scrape  off  some  of 
this  powder." 

He  looked  reassured,  but  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Point  dock  he  was 
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worn  and  tired.  Jim  looked  slightly  puzzled,  but  I  attributed  that  to  my  glamour. 
We  made  arrangements  to  go  to  the  Colony  that  night  and  ah — Providence, 
Jim  was  bringing  Betty.  As  soon  as  he  went  home.  Matt  and  I  started  home 
along  the  beach.  But  frankly,  the  spring  was  gone  from  my  step. 

"Matt,  my  face  aches  from  smiling  and  I've  combed  my  head  sore.  Feel  it, 
Matt,  it's  sore.  Ow,  not  so  hard." 

"What  about  me?  Honestly,  Helen,  you  were  worse  than  Betty  ever  was. 
I'm  glad  we  brought  you  up  right;  you'd  be  a  menace  if  you'd  grown  up  with 
a  bunch  of  girls.  Look — tonight,  when  you're  dancing  with  me — take  it  easy, 
please.  I  don't  go  for  glamour  remember." 

The  whole  crowd  was  at  the  Inn,  and  when  Jim  breezed  in  with  Betty, 
Charlie  whispered  to  us, 

"Look's  like  you've  lost  your  buddy.  You  two  look  sort  of  unfinished  with- 
out Jim." 

'Thanks,  Charlie,  I've  always  appreciated  tact,  especially  when  it's  not 
around.  Just  wait  and  see  till  next  week." 

"You  think  you're  going  to  get  Jim  back  by  next  week?  I'll  take  you  up 
on  that  bet." 

"Make  it  double,"  Matt  chimed  in.  "We  three  will  show  up  together  next 
week  or  we  won't  show  up  at  all.  How's  that?" 

"All  right,  but  I  don't  know  how  you're  going  to  shake  Betty."  Matt  and  I 
just  smiled  at  him  and  moved  over  to  make  room  for  the  new  arrivals.  With  Jim, 
I  simply  raditaed  charm,  but  with  Betty  I  assumed  a  bored,  detached  expres- 
sion. Jim  was  fascinated;  I  could  tell  by  the  way  Matt  was  kicking  me  under 
the  table.  Only  once,  he  kicked  Betty  by  mistake  and  I  think  she  began  to  see 
a  light  glimmering  in  my  eye.  It  didn't  glimmer  very  long  though  because  she 
proceeded  to  blow  smoke  in  it  at  every  opportunity.  Dancing  with  Jim  every 
three  sets  was  a  break,  though,  because  it  took  two  sets  with  Matt  to  store  up 
enough  energy  to  cope  with  Betty  who  by  this  time  had  become  rather  acidly 
verbose.  Just  before  we  went  home.  Matt  and  I  were  standing  over  on  the  porch 
waiting  for  everyone  else  to  get  ready,  when  Jim  came  up  in  back  of  us  and 
knocked  our  heads  together. 

"Okay,  you  two,  you  win.  But,  Helen,  if  you  ever  pull  that  act  on  me  again 
— and  if  you'll  put  that  white  outfit  away.  I'll  give  you  my  blue  shirt  you've 
been  trying  to  get  for  so  long.  Goodnight — see  you  Saturday." 

So  that's  why  you  can  have  a  beautiful  sailing  outfit  cheap.  Saturday 
afternoon  when  Jim  and  Matt  and  I  went  sailing,  I  forgot  to  bring  a  comb  but  I 
felt  so  good  in  my  dungarees,  and  Jim's  shirt,  and  Matt  brought  me  a  new  pair 
of  crew  socks  for  being  a  good  girl. 

And  Saturday  night,  I  walked  into  the  Irm  with  Jim  on  my  left  and  Matt  on 
my  right,  and  Charlie  admits  I  won,  don't  you? 

The  Editorial  Staff  wishes  to  thank  the  undergraduates  for  their  helpful  suggestions 
which  they  submitted  during  the  past  semester.  We  will  endeavor  to  maintain  our  standard 
as  a  literary  magazine  and  incorporate  your  criticisms,  favorable  and  unfavorable,  to  publish 
an  issue  which  will  satisfy  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  student  body. 
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Once  again  the  month  of  May  blossoms  forth  in  all  its  beauty  and  fragility. 
It  is  truly  fitting  that  this  should  be  the  month  of  Mary  ...  the  Mother  of  Purity, 
the  lovely  Lady  of  Spiritual  Beauty.  The  earth  is  enshrined  with  nature's  flow- 
ers and  buds.  Our  altars  are  enshrined  with  Masses,  Communions,  and  pray- 
ers to  our  Blessed  Mother. 

This  year  we  Catholics  are  commemorating  the  silver  jubilee  of  the 
bishopric  of  our  Pontiff,  Pius  XII.  He  is  under  the  especial  care  and  guidance 
of  our  Blessed  Mother,  because  he  is  the  representative  of  Her  Son,  on  earth. 
He  is  ruling  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  millions  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  pray  for  him,  especially  this  month.  He  has  asked  for  a  spiritual 
remembrance.  Offer  your  prayers  for  him,  go  to  the  Sacraments  for  him,  and 
tell  Mary  to  continue  Her  role  of  Mother  to  him,  especially  in  this  era  of  con- 
flict, when  he  alone  is  the  bridgebuilder  between  God  and  man. 


The  graduates  of  this  class  of  June,  1942,  are  starting  careers  in  a  world 
which  is  wrecked  with  war.  Youth  can  do  much  to  win  this  war.  It  has  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  the  ability  to  adjust  itself  to  all  kinds  of  situations.  This  gen- 
eration has  been  raised  on  the  history  of  World  War  I.  These  reminiscences 
are  now  cold  facts.  We  must  sacrifice  ourselves  to  guard  against  their  pitiful 
and  horrible  existence  in  the  lives  of  our  own  children. 

To  the  graduates  we  say  .  .  .  live  sanely  and  safely.  Create  your  own  circle 
of  happiness  and  good  living,  which  will  influence  others,  by  your  practicing 
the  philosophy  and  mode  of  life  learned  and  strengthened  here  at  the  College. 
For  the  duration,  give  of  your  time  and  effort  to  conquer  the  enemy,  but  al- 
ways abide  by  justice  and  charity. 

To  the  Undergraduates  .  .  .  we  can  only  say — complete  your  education  as 
this  class  has  done.  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  we  will  be  called  upon  politic- 
ally, socially — constructively — to  continue  the  functioning  of  a  democracy.  If 
you  want  to  help  immediately,  sacrifice  a  few  things.  Many  articles  which  we 
buy  daily  are  really  luxurious  in  wartime.  Why  not  spend  that  money  for  a 
defense  stamp?  Why  not  aid  the  government  in  your  own  small  but  necessary 
way? 

But,  above  all,  we  must  pray — unceasingly  and  fervently — that  God  will 
grant  us  peace.  We  Catholics  are  obliged  to  do  much  more  than  just  our  ma- 
terial duties.  Pray  to  Our  Queen  of  Peace.  She  will  hear  us — She  will  answer 
us — She  has  never  failed  us.  A  revitalized  devotion  to  Our  Blessed  Mother  is 
essential  if  we  wish  to  live  in  a  world  where  religion  is  recognized  as  the  "Staff 
of  Life." 

To  the  Undergraduates  and  the  Graduates  we  implore  you  to — Pray  for 
Peace. 
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